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CRACKNELS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 

A clear fire, a ciean hearth, and a merry party offriends! Mrs. Battle, on- | 
dying Mrs. Battle, gave ‘the rigour of the game” the preference to the third | 
of the agrémens we have just named ; and, undoubtedly, a well-fought game 
of whist to a person of acamly ferocious disposition, who like her, loves the | 
conflicts which give ‘‘ time to form rooted friendships, and to cultivate steady 
enmities,” is a great luxury. But commend us tothe merry party, especially 
when, like that now beside us, nobody monopolises the conversation—nobody 
talks out of place. For our friends are all mutely eloquent,—paper-stainers, 
valiant wielders of the quill,—poets who have “ penned their inspiration,” and 
romancers who have given an inky cloak to the phantoms oftheir brain. There 
they are—ranged round our table. Miss Letitia Jones, authoress of “ The 
Love Spell, and other Poems,” presents herselfin yonder ream of post-wove ; 
Mr Vernon Smawker pleads in the most moving Iambics from yonder page of 
banker's post. Others in the same way,—all silent till we give them leave, and { 
speaking no longer than we allow. Our soirées are are admirably contrived. In 
place of inviting our literary acquaintances to visit us in the body, we ask them 
to throw off a proof impression of their souls upon paper; and thus we have the 
full enjoyment of “ an wsthetical tea,” as the Germans call their conglomera- 
tions of bohea and blueisin, without being deafened by the Babylonish jabber 
of small litterateurs, or ruined by their insatiable demands upon our sherry and 
sandwiches. 

The results of our last circular are before us, and we shall have half an hour's 
recreation among them. Mr. Frederick Chumley, a pale Werther-faced young 
gentleman, at the end of the table, has been labouring with the throes of com- 
position for the last hour. We shall give him relief, for he seems as if his 
thoughts, Minerva-like, were ready to leap forth from his pericranium, 

LINES. 
Can I e’er cease to love thee ! 
Forget thee! Ah, no! 
} think of thy beauties, 
Wherever I go. 


LITZRATURB. | 
| 


The sky’s dewy azure 
Shall speak of thine eyes ; 
The evening's soft zephyr 
Shal! murmur thy sighs. 


When the calm of the twilight 
Shall lap me in bliss, 

I will think of thy voice, love, 
I'll think of thy kiss. 1 


I may roam ’mong the daughters 
Of beautiful Spain ; 

Or the darkly-eyed maids of 
The gay State of Maine. 

But in hall or in greenwood, 
Afar from my home, 

My footsteps may stray, but 
My heart cannot roam. 


Worthy of Mr. Frederick Chumly,—or Lord Anybody, author of ‘ Thoughts 
on Michaelmas—Geese, and any other Poems.” One remark, for Mr. Chum- 
ley’s behoof. Ifthe lady,to whom his verses are addres-ed, did not take the 
very first offer she got from another (cligible) party, the more’s the pity. De- 
pend upon it, the man who writes in this way is never constant for less thana 
week—or more. 

Oh ! this love, this love! It has given rise to more rhymes than any other 
reason in the world. Here is a lay of common life, for which everybody can 
find a parallel is his own experience, though it is not everybody who can paint 
with such skill the sorrows of 

THE BITER BIT. 
BY MISS JULIA PELTIROGUS 
The sun is in the sky, mother, the flowers are springing fair, 
And the melody of woodland birds is stirring im the air ; 
The river, smiling to the sky, glides onward to the sea, 
And happiness is everywhere, oh mother, but with me ! 


They are going to the church, mother,—I hear the marriage bell,— 
It rises o'er the upland,—it haunts me like a knell ; 

He leads her on his arm, mother, he cheers her faltering step, 
And she clings closer to his side, she does, the demirep ! 


The y are crossing by the stile, mother, where we so oft have stood,— 
The stile beside the thorn at the corner of the wood : 

The boughs that oft have echoed the words that won my ar. 

Now bend their blossoms o'er him, as he leads his bridal fere 


He will pass beside the stream, mother, where first my hand he pressed 
By the meadow where, with quivering lip, his passion he confessed ; 
And down the hedgerows, where we've strayed again and yet again ; 
Yet he will not think of me, mother, his broken-hearted Jane! — 

He said that I was proud, mother, he said I looked for gold ; 

He said I did not love him, that my words were few and cold ; 

He said I kept him off and on, in hopes of higher game, 

And it may be that | did, mother,—but who hasn't done the same 








I did not know my heart, mother, I know it now too late : 


. | 
I thought that I without a pang could wed some nobler mate ; 
But no nobler suitor sought me, and he has gone elsewhere, 

And my heart is gone, and I am left to wither in despair 

You may lay me in my bed, mother, my head is throbbing sore ; 

And, mother, prithee, let the sheets be duly aired before ; 

And, if you would do pleasure to your poor desponding child, 
Draw me a pot of beer, mother, and, mother, draw i 


t mild ! 

This reminds us of a valued friend of ours, Sarah Briggs. Sarah had many 
amiable qualities, among others a partiality for porter, which she prized beyond 
nectar. A pint a-day was her allowance. Sarah fell im love 
usual in these cases, forsook her,—even Gumoness was forsworn 
ject of her affections did not propose 


Appetite, as 

But the ob- | 
The res anguste domi, it was under- | 
stood, prevented him,—and, one day, after the lovers had had a lor gwalk to-j 
gether, Sarah’s agitation was visible : 
had vanished. With an air ¢ 


best from her long-neglected stores 


Explanations had passed, and her hopes | 
yi serene cespair, she took forth a pint of Guinness's 


nd dre 
aa 








. ank it witha lingering satisfaction. | 
We rallied her upon this symptom of returning reason, and she,—she was a | 
merry soul,—camly observed, that she was forced to fell back Opon her beer 
as her beloved could not sup-port ‘er 

We think we can recognise some of Mr. Alfred Tennyson's playful peculiar 
tes in the following Imes :— r : 


TO ISAAC TOMKINS’ CHILD. 
Lovely, airy, fairy creature, 
Life is in thy every feature, 


To and fro for ever flitting, 
Never standing, never sitting 
Three whole minutes in a place, 
Keeping up an idle chase, 
Jumping, stumping, thumping, squalling, 
Over chairs and sofas sprawling, 
Making such a din and pother, 
Lobbies, rooms, and garrets through,— 
Sweetest, fleetest, has your mother, 
Tell me, any more of you ! 


Ali thy artifices simple, 
That thy cheeks so chubby dimple, 
All thy sly coquetting airs, 
Wheedling from me nuts and pears, 
To prophetic eves discover 
How thou'lt rule thy future lover, 
Make him madly near thee linger, 
Turn him round thy little finger ; 
And thy lips, my little lamb, 
Sweetly pout im mirthful flashes, 
Especially when bread and jam 
Have fringed them with superb moustaches. 


Sunny, funny Caroline, 
What a merry life is thine! 
Ever eating, day and night, 
With prodigious appetite ; 
Life, to most so drear and sandy, 
Is to thee all sugar candy : 
No perplexing thoughts hast thou, 
Seaming furrows on thy brow. 
Friendships riven, and loves untrue, 
Pride and griping just of Mammon, 
By Philosophy and you 
Are considered merest gammon. 


Wisdom’s type, my little dove, 
Come, live with me, and be my love! 
Come, close my lips up with thy kisses ! 
See, what a pretty orange this is— 
And you shall have it, if to me 
You come, and sit upon my knee. 
There! that’sadear! But where, my sweet, 
Have you been dirtying your fee! 
You little filthy monkey, look, 
The mess that you have made my breeches, 
If you were mine, I'd make the cook 
Whip you to death, like pigs, with switches ! 


Decidedly that child is, what Cornelia remarked of the elder of the Gracchi, 
“a young varmint.” But as decidedly the poet made a mistake in expressing 
himself so warmly ashe has done. Off goes Missey to her mamma, whimper- 
ing and howling, tells what the cross old gentleman said of ** the mother’s 
yride ;”’ and the cross old gentleman is never again flattered with the hope that 
Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins may have the pleasure of his company to dinner. We 
reverence the memory of King Herod ; but we have refrained, on many an oc- 
casion, from a fresh ** Murder of the Innocents,” when an incursion of young 
Vandals let loose upon us after dinner, along with the grapes and walnuts, has 
suggested horrible promptings of infanticide, because the experience of a high- 
principled world has taught us never to allow our feelings to interfere with our 
interest. Of this first principle of civilized life it is pitiable tosee so accom- 
plished a writer as the author of these lines ignorant 

Turn we now to atale of The Middle Ages,—a tale of love, and high em- 
prize and chivalry. We have read Minnesingers and Troubadours by the bush- 
el ; but none of them, in @ur apprehension, have blended domestic interest 
with glowing romance more happily than has been done in 


THE KNIGHT AND THE TAYLZEOUR’S DAUGHTER 
BY MR. ALFRED SNEIDER, 
Did you ever hear the story— 
Old the legend is and true— 
How a knight of fame and glory 
All aside his armour threw ; 
Spouted spear and pawned habergeon, 
Pledged his sword and surcoat gay, 
Sate down cross-legg'd on the shop-board, 
Sate and stitched the live long day ! 


“ Taylzeour ! Not one single shilling 
Does my breeches pocket hold. 

I to pay am really willing, 
If! truly had the gold, 

Fariwners none can | encounter, 
Graziers there are none to kill ; 
Therefore, prythee, gentle taylzeour, 

Bother not about thy bill !” 


** Good Sit knyghte, just once too often 
Have you tried that slippery trick ; 
Hearts like mive you cannot soften, 
Vainly do you ask for tick 
Christmas and tts bills are coming, 
Soon will they be showermg in, 
Therefore, once for all, my rum "un, 
I expect you'll post the tin! 


“ Mark, Sir knyghte, that gloomy bayliffe, 
Inthe palmer's amice brown ; 
He shall lead you unto jail, if 
You don't instantly stomp down 
Deeply swore the young crusader, 
But the taylzeour would not hear, 
And the gloomy, bearded bayliffe 
Evermore kept sneaking near. 


9 


“* Neither groat, nor maravedi, 
Have IJ got my soul w bless, 
And I'd feel extremely seedy 
Languishing in vile duress 
Therefore, listen, ruthless taylzeour, 
Take my steed and armour free, 
Pawn them at thy Hebrew oncle’s, 
And I'll work the rest for thee !” 
Lightly leaped he on the shop-board, 
Lightly crooked his manly limb, 
Lightly drove the glancing needle 
Throvgh the growing doublet’s rim. 
Gaberdines in countless number, 


Did the taylzeour knyghte repair ; j 





And entirely on cucumber, 
And on cabbage lived he there 


Onee his weary task beguiling, 
With a melancholy song, 
That good knight o'er miles of broadeloth 
Drove the hissing goose along. 
From her lofty lattice window, 
Looked the taylzeour's daughter down, 
And she instantly discovered, 
That her heart was not her own. 


** Canst thou love me, gentle stranger 1" 
Blushing like a rose she stood— 

And the knyghte atonce admitted, 
That he rather thought he could 

“ He who weds me shall have riches, 
Gold, and lands, and houses free.” 

“ Fora single pair of —small-clothes, 
I would roam the world with thee.” 


Then she flung him down the tickets— 
Well the knyghte their import knew— 
Take this gold, and win thy armour 
From the unbelieving Jew 
Though in garments mean and lowly, 
Thou wouldst roam the world with me, 
Only as a belted warrior, 
Stranger, will] wed with thee !" 


At the feast of good Saint Alban, 
In the middle of the Spring, 
There was some superior jousting 
By the order of the king 
* Valiant knights '’ exclaimed the monarch, 
* You will please to understand, 
He who bears himself most bravely, 
Shall obtain my daughter's hand.” 


Well and bravely did they bear them, 
Bravely battled, one and all; 

But the bravest in the tourney 
Was a warrior stout and tall 

None could tell his name or oT 4 
Nene could meet him in the field, 

And oose re gardant proper 
Hiesed upon his azure shield. 


“ Warrior, thou hast won my daughter !” 
But the champion bowed his knee, 

“ Princely blood may not be wasted 
On a simple knyghte like me. 

She I love is meek and lowly ; 
But her heart is frank and free ; 

And there must be tin fortheoming, 
Though she is of low degree.” 


Slowly rose that nameless warrior, 
Slowly turned his steps aside, 
Passed the lattice where the princess 
Sate in beauty and in pride ; 
Passed the row of noble ladies, 
Hied him to an humbler seat, 
And in silence laid the chaplet 
At the taylzeour's daughter's feet 





| If Mr. S. C. Halldoes not include this im his Book of British Ballads, & 
| does his subscribers an injustice, What a theme for the graphic peneil of Frank 
| linor Scott! ‘That scene of the bankropt crusader trying to soften—vain task 

—the flint of his Stultz's heart, with * the gloomy, bearded bayliffe” sneaking 
| in the back-ground, would do for plate first. “ ‘The Hebrew Uncle” s sugges- 

tive of a charming sketch. The knight, careering with needle and cotton 
twist through the Field of the Cloth of Taffeta the Taylzeour’s Daughter water- 
ing her cab——we mean jenquila, at the lattice—the joust—the offering of the 
chaplet ,; why, there never was such a set of subjects ! Mr. Snewer—we pre- 
sume you are connected with the respectable artist in wearing apparel, whose 
advertisements, with the genteel pickpocket with a glass in his eye in one cor 
ner, and the lady in the mding-hab.t in the other, assail us in every periodical 
If so, we are much obliged to you. You have won our hearts, and we shall 
allow you to make a coat and charge the price to your profit and loss account 
Can we do more! 

A good deal of interest was recently excited bythe desolation that 4 

in a simple advertisement in The Times, to this effect :-—“ Why does 
erick come no more to Saint Jonn’s Wood!” ‘There wasa plaintiveness im 
these werds that went to the heart of every banker's clerk and stockbroker mm 
the city. A new relay of omnibuses was gtarted Setween the Msanion- House 
and St. John’s Wood, and these were filled with the elite of jeadon’s youth, 
eager to catch a glimpse of the deserted fair one. What the result was,— 
whether Frederick came beck, or the lady sought comfort in the arms of anoth- 
er, we don’t know : but our friend, Mr. Vincent Stubbins, 48® sent us the fol- 
lowing graceful lines upon the subject, which we gladly asett i— 


THE MOURNER OF SAINT JOHN'S WOOD. 


He said that he would meet we there— 
The old familiar place— , 

I went, | waited—oh, desp*t - 
Of him was ne'er a tree. : 

The autumn leaves fal! fast and thick, 
The dusk is come «nd gone , 

Oh, why comes not my Frederick 
To the wood of good Saint John 1 


Again, again J sought the spot, 
i lingered by the three, 
And still ] ang, be cometh not, 
He cometh not, ab me ! 
At every sound my heart beats quick, 
And stall I linger on, 
Ob, *hy comes not my Frederick 
To the wood of good Saint Joba ' 


Oh, ervel, thus to wring my breast 
Loves he another maid, 

Has death on him her fell arrest, 
Or else hie tailor, laid ' 

Oh, leave me not to wander, sick 
At heart, and make my moan, 

But come, oh come, my Frederick, 
To the woed of good Saint John ! 


{ , ‘s | have been as hard 
Sweetly plaintive, indeed— and Frederick's heart must have b 
as a money-lender's if he resw.d the appeal, With the melancholy cadens 














of this poemett ringing in our ears, jet us turn to a sketch, for which it will 
bad sym A 
fem no belermeeeny:, THE SUICIDE. 


BY ALDERMAN CRUNCHLEION. 
“T am engaged towed another!” 

Such were the words that withered the soul of Edward Progsley. Not the 
red levin-bolt of the thunder in its overwhelming career could have paralyzed 
his frame and electrified his being more than that simple phrase—Wedded to 
another. There was misery in the idea—destruction in the thought—death, in 
short, in the pot! He was regularly dished. 

Edward Progsley went home—so calaly, that an unobservant beholder might 
have deemed him 4 careless man. But into his bosom—into his marrow, 
deep, deep beyond the power of human surgery to’probe, bad sped the fatal 
shaft. There was a fire in his brain, acraving in his vitals, which no rare con- 
diments could assuage. 

He returned home, and sat down silently to the wonted social meal. His 
mother did not mark his disturbed air. Possibly—because age is hongry—the 
necessity of ministering to her own wants might have dulled her ordinary 
acuteness ; but the eye of a sister is sharper. Jemima Progsley remarked, 
not without alarm, that her brother had absorbed four platesful of peas-soup 
without uttering one monosyllable , but when the tureen was removed, and the 
fish substitued in its place, she could keep silence no longer 

« Edward !"" she said—* Dear Edward! Gracious, that is your third had- 
dock !" 

* Peace, girl!” was the moody reply. ‘1 am sick at heart.” 

There was a roast pig that day for dinner—a yeanling of the sty. Edward 
devoured it al!—all save 4 minute portion of the crackling, and that would 
have gone too, but his mother wished it, and he yielded. Casting the cheese- 
parings from him, he left his seat, rushed to his own still apariment, secured 
the door, aod brooded over his ruined hopes in sullen silence till the hour of 
midnight pealed. Then a strange feeling of utter desolation came over the 
mind of the unfortunate young man. Early bopes blighted—the smile of love 
turned to the scowl! of hate—the honey of love overrun with its bitterest gall ! | 
Cautiously he opened the door and listened. There was no sound except the 
heavy breathing of his respected parent. All the inmates of the house were 
locked in deep repose. Furtively and noiselessly he stole down stairs, opened 
the door of the pantry, threw a hurried glance around, and selecting from the 
nourishing stores a leg of cold mutton and the torso of a chicken pie, he con- 
veyed them to his own apartment 

“Oh, Julia!” he exclaimed, “ without thee what is life’ I had tasted its 
sweets, I had eaten my fill of joy, and now what is it bat a gloomy banquet, a 
wreck of broken victuals! Better,” he continued, “ striking his fork into a 
chicken—" better that | were, like this poor silly fowl, beneath the monumen- 
tal crust, with the wild parsley waving above my unconscious head !" 

He finished it—that pie—jelly and all. Not a fragment of the crust remain- 
ed. But there was yet work to do. 

Form a corner of his study he drew out a strange implement known to sports- 
men by the necromantic name of Conjuror, and poured into it some portion of 
dark liquid froma phial. The name that phial bore was Harvey! Horrible 
delusion! He had no knife, but with a razor, keener than the pangs of con- 
science, he cut the cold hard mution to the bone, and, piling slice upon slice, 
ull the utensil could contain no more, he placed it on the glowing fire. Then 
with desperate calmness he lay down upon his bed, and crunched apples, until 
the savoury sinell of the stew pervaded the apartment with something of Ely- 
-oian freshness. 

Three times during that night was the Conjuror refilled! Three times he 
rose, and there, | ke a ghastly Ghool, held his lone repast in the midst of dust 
and darkness and desolation. At length the bone had yielded up its flesh. 
Not one morse! of all the mutton remamed 

Terrible then was it to behold the countenance of the exhausted Progslev 
His eyes started trom their sockets,—his face was flushed to a de ep purple hue, 
a sound like the ringing of a thousand bells was in his ears, the weight as of a | 
leaden statue hung beneath his heart, and threatened to pull him down. A 
thick sob tssved from his lips 

* Now, Julia, thou art avenged, and I am food for——” 

He dropped lifeless on the floor. 












She Albion. 


plain. A long street, running westward, of which the ancient pavement still 
exists in most parts, seems to have been the principal street of the town: on 
both sides there are vast quantities of shafts of columns. Ata spot where a 
heap of large Corinthian pillars lay, a temple appearsto have stood: I here 
saw the base of a large column of grey granite. The town terminates in 
a — point, where a large solid building, with many colamns, seem to have 
st a 

“With the exception of the theatres, buildings of the city were all con- 
stucted of the calcareous stone which constitutes the rock of every part of the 
country which I saw between Wady Zerka and Wady Sheriat. * ® 

** The habitations of Om Keis are, for the greater part, cavérns. There is 
no water but what is collected in reservoirs during rains : these were quite dried 
up, which wasthe occasion, perhaps, of the place having been abandoned, for 
we found not a single inhabitant.” ‘ 

Lord Lindsay says, “ After reaching the southern extremity of the lake, and 
traversing for ashort while the valley of the Jordan, we reached the banks of 
the ancient Yermuck, a fine swift-flowing river, about as wide asthe Jordan, 
but considerably deeper, four or five fect at least ; but we forded it without 
difficulty, and then struck into the hills to the east, which we ascended for about 
an hour and a half, when, to our surprise, instead of having to descend again, 
we found ourselves on an extensive plain, on which stand the ruins of Om Keis 
—in all probability, Gadara. 

These ruins are very considerable : besides the foundations of a whole line 
of houses, there are two theatres ou the north and west sides of the town—the 
former quite destroyed, but the latter in very tolerable preservation and very 
handsome ; near it the ancient pavement, with wheel-tracks of carriages, is still 
visible. Broken columns and capitals lie in every direction, and sarcophagi to 
the east of the town, where the tombs are; and these tombs are by far the 
inost interesting antiquities to be seen at Om Keis. They are almost all inha- 
bited, and the massive stone doors, that originally closed them, still move on 
their hinges, and open or shut at the option of the present owners. ‘These 
doors are usually about five or six inches thick: the best specimen I saw was 
beautifully carved in four deep pannels, with a pseudo-knocker; a wreath be- 
tween two roses was sculptured on the Jintel, and the sarcophagus still retained 
ite place within. We saw numbers of stone doors afterwards in the Hauran, 
all the Roman houses there having originally been furnished with them, but 
nowhere any so handsome as those of the sepulchres ai Om Keis. Over one 
of them I was shown « Greek inscription, purporting it to be the tomb of Gaius 
Annivs Gaaniph, a curious mixture of Hebrew and profane names. These 
tombs have been supposed to be those haunted by the demoniac of Scripture ; 
but, surely, they should not be looked for at an inland town, some miles to the 
south-east of the Sea of Galilee ; besides, it is clear that, as our Saviour did 
not enter the ‘city of the Gadarenes,’ the tombs lay to the west of it, whereas 
these are to the east of Om Keis.”’ 

We found the poor inhabitants of Om Keis in a considerable state of alarm 
at the expected approach of the Egyptians; they were already preparing to 
depart, with all their goods and chattels; and their apprehensions seemed to 
be communicated to our brave cavalry, who appeared to be paralyzed at the 
mere sound of |brahim Pasha’s name, and whom, on leaving this ** Troglodyte” 
city, we found great difficulty in urging forward—which Count Szechenyi and 
myself, at last, were only able to etiect by bringing up the rear, and soundly 
belabouring the scoundrels who lagged behind with the flat of our sabres, whilst 
Capt. Laue and Mr. Hunter, by the same persuasive measures, kept them from 
straggling on the flanks. 

As we had ascended the whole morning from Moad to Om Keis, on crown- 
ing the height where stands the latter place, we expected to have met, on the 
opposite side, with a corresponding fall of the ground ;—great, therefore, was 
our surprise, when, instead of descending, we found ourselves on a high, level, 
bare, and dreary table-land, along which we proceeded during the greater part 
of the day ; occasionally meeting a few of the poor natives, who, in the greatest 
state of consternation, were driving off their flocks and carrying away their 
property—as they hoped—ont of the reach of the approaching Egyptians 
Such was the difficulty we experienced in getting forward the “troops,” not- 
withstanding the strenuous application to their shoulders of the Count’s long, 
straight, cut-and-thrust ‘Toledo, and innumerable sacre-mens, which he unspar- 
ingly showered on them, that it was evening ere we concluded our march, at 











Next morning the servants found him dead, cold, and extended on the car 
pete with a bare bone clenched firmly in his nght hand, They laid him with 
nis fathers."’ 

After a sketch so original and so powerful as this, it would be folly to go 
further. ‘Therefore, good reader, we bid thee adieu; wishing thee, in the words 
of our reverend master in fun, Dr. Francis Rabelais, ‘all ease of your body, 
and comfort of your reins!" ; 

The feast of Turkeys. 

Edinburgh, 1842. é 

aa 
A FORAY BEYOND THE JORDAN, 
from * Notes on Syria,” by Lieutenant Colonel E Napier.—[{ Concluded. } 
* * * Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods, so full of nightingales —Moorr. 

January 1, 1841.—The new year opened to us in the Adjelloun Hills, with 
one of the coldest mornings [ ever experienced ; there was a hard frost on the 
ground, whilst a strong northerly wind, as it whistled down the passes of the 
mountams, penetrated the very marrew of our bones: however, Count Szec- 
henyi was determined our ‘spirits "’ should not be frozen, for, after taking our 
“morning” from his store of French brandy, he kept us all alive by his un- 


the wretched place called Hareemy, much sunilar in appearance and construc- 
tion to Om Kes, and only twelve or fourteen miles from the latter 

The intelligence we received at Hareemy confirmed what we had heard as 
to the concentration of the Egyptian forces at E] Mezerib*, distant from hence 
some ten or twelve miles, together with their rumoured approach by this road 
on the following day, and the consequent design Ibrahim must have formed of 
retiring across the bridge of the Moiadjumah and the plains of Esdraclon 
Writing, therefore, a hasty despatch to this effect to General Michell, I sent off 
a couple of troopers in charge of the letter, with directions to make the best of 
their way to Acre; and so glad did they appear at the chance of getting out 
of the way of Ibrahim Pasha, that injunctions to use the utmost speed in the 
execution of their mission seemed quite unnecessary. 

The news of our arrival having already spread over the country with, no 
doubt, exaggerated accounts of our strength, numerous Bedouin chiefs flocked 
in to ascertain our designs, and tender their services in any undertaking 
against the Egyptians, who appeared to be even more hated than feared in this 
| Land of Gilead. 

It was now getting dark, and having had nothing to eat since daylight, we 
bought a fine calf, and leaving directions with Hans and Antonio (the Syrian 
cook of Capt Laué) to convert the animal as expeditiously as possible into 





something of an eatable nature, we took with us Mahomed Aga and the Sheikh 
ceasing fun and gaiety, of which the princips! source was our uncouth and | S ; . 5 : 


half-starved appearance, Capt Laué, as I before remarked, never deigned to 
wear a cloak, and his tall spare form, tightly buttoned up in a blue military sur- 
tout, his head surmounted by a high Turkish fez, whilst the tears were, from 
excessive cold, trickling down his weather-beaten cheeks and grizzly mous- 
tache, offered a marked contrast to the handsome and youthful features of the 
Count, with his black woollen Astracan cap drawn well down over his ears, 
whilst the white Austrian uniform was completely concealed under the capa- 
cious folds of a huge Greek capote, in which he had snugly ensconced himself, 
and from under whose hood would at times be sent forth, in a fine manly voice, 
innumerable German drinking songs, mingled with light lays of love, of war, 
and the chase, all of which the Count appeared perfectly conversant with, and 
often disturbed the gravity even of the old Prussian officer, as on that freezing 
morning he made the echoes of the Adjelloun rocks ring again to his joyous 
chorus. Poor fellow! he little knew, whilst in that gay mood, in how brief a 
space of time all his joys and sorrows m this world would come to a melancholy 
and untimely end* ! 

Winding on through the hills for a couple of hours, after doubling our ad- 
evanced guard, and taking every precaution against a surprise, on ascending the 
—— side of a deep gorge, we came to the subterranean village of Orn 

eis, supposed by most travellers to be the city of Gadara mentioned by Jose- 
phus, and the ancient capital of Perma. 

We halted for a few minutes to obtain some water, (which, by-the-by, we 
found quite brackish,) at the entrance of one of those dens, or subterranean 
abodes, which at present, as in the days of Josephus, the wretched inhabitants 
share with their cattle and poultry. Many of these caves were formerly used 
as sepuichtes ; some, which we visited, still contained handsome sarcophagi, 
and we also ebserved the remains of the stone doors with which their entrance 

‘as wont to be closed. While at Om Keis, I was too much pressed for time 
to give more than a cursory glance at this interesting site, and I therefore 
so the following more lengthened accounts, from Burckhardt and Lord 

sndsay 


Burckhardt says, “J am doubtful to what city the ruins at Om Keis are to 
be ascnbed . By * . 

“At Om Keis the Tetaains of antiquity are very mutilated. The ancient 
cown was situate d round a hill, which is the highest point in the neighbourhood 
To the east of the hill are a great number of caverns in the calcareous rock, 
some of which have been enlarged and rendered habitable,—others have been 
used as sepulchral caves. Great numbers of sarcophagi are lying about in this 
direction ; they are all of black stone, which must have been transported from 
the banks of the river below. The dimensions of the largest are nine spans 
in length, by three in breadth. They are ornamented with bas-reliefs of gemi 
festoons, wreaths of flowers, and 
elegant workmanship. I counted upwards of seventy on the declivity of the 
hill. On the summit of the hill are heaps of Wrought stones, but no remains of 
any important building. On its west andy sth sides are the remains of two 
large theatres, built entirely of black stone That on the west side is in betver 
preservation than the other, although more ruined than the theatres at Djerash ; 
the walls and the greater part of the seats vet remain. A tier of boxes inter 
venes between the rows of seats, as at Dyerash, and there are deep vaulted 
apartments beneath the seats. There are no remains of columns in front of 
either theatre. The theatre on the worth side of the hill, which is 
dilapidated state, is remarkable for us great depth, caused by its being built o 
a@ part of the steepest de clivity of the bill ; its uppermost row of seats is at 
least forty feet higher than the lowest. The area below the seats is compara 
tively very smail ; 

“ From these two theatres, the principal part of the town appears to have 
extended westward, over an even piece of ground at the foot of the hill - its 
length from the hill was at least halfan hour. Nothing is at present standing ; 
but there are immense heaps of cut stones, columns, Kc., dispertseg over the 





* This fine young soldier died of plague,afew weeks afterwards, at De 
whither he had repaired on a tour of pleasure, at the conclusion of the can _ ’ 


some with busts, but very few of them are of on") grouping 


ina very |! 


| Achmet, and sallied out to choose the ground for the picquets, as during the 
| night it was notat all improbable that our quarters might be beaten up by the 
enemy 
| Both the Turk and Arab were very urgent in their entreaties for an imme- 
| diate retreat—adding, that we should all be put instantly to death, were we to 
| fall into the hands of !brahim Pasha. We, however, amongst ourselves, de- 
termined on making, next morning, a forward movement, and pushing on, if 
| possible to the inmediate neighbourhood of El Mezerib ; but had we avowed 
| such an intention, itis probable, from the disposition already evinced by my 
gallant force, that every man would have deserted during the night: assuring 
them, therefore, that ther advice should be followed the first thing in the 
| Morning, 48 soon as both men and horses were a little refreshed, we fixed on a 
spot for the outposts, near adeep natural well in the valley,t about a quarter 
of a mile eastward of Hareemy, but which commanded a view of the ap- 
proaches over the opposite hills, to a wide extent in our front. 
| Having given the necessary directions on this subject, we returned to ‘* Head- 
| Quarters"—a large natural cave, in which were promiscuously huddled the 
Sheikh el Belled and his numerous family—the sheep, goats, cows, calves, and 
fowls of the establishment, among which were picketed our ready-saddled 
steeds—whilst in the back-ground might be seen, busily engaged at his culinary 
vocations, Mr. Antonio, before a large blazing wood fire, which, throwing its 
bright hght over this curious scene, disclosed what would no doubt have afford- 
ed good subjects for the pencil of an artist. 

Never shall I forget the time I passed at that wretched place. Although 
our abode was crowded with so many immates, the intense cold, which had 
covered with a thick coating of ice the filthy puddle in front of our subterra- 
nean abode, obliged us to keep up, during the whole night, a large blazing fre ; 
as the wood so employed was mostly green, the smoke wich it created put us 
to the greatest pain and inconvemence. I addition to other causes of discom- 
fort, Szechenyi's Albanians, with his dragoman and servants, whom h@ had 


directed to follow with the baggage, failed to make their appearance ; | 


and as the night wore on, we at last came to the conclusion that they must 
have fallen in with a superior force of the enemy, and been either taken or put 
to flight 

Not wishing to trust entirely to the vigilance of our videttes, we resolved 
to be on the alert and relieve each other every two hours during the night— 
one of us constantly keeping watch, who visited the outpost from time to tine, 
and likewise keptthe fire, around which his comrades lay deeply-buried in 
sieep—snoring in harmonious concert with the interesting creatures that, in 
the shape of bearded Arabs, filthy women and children, goats, calves, &c 
lay scattered around 


1 the most admired confusion of picturesque attitude 


Phe night passed off without an alarm ; daylight at last dawned, b ut vet no 
Appearance of the Albanians, whom we now gave up as lost ;t and, after demo- 
lishing the remains of the calf, washing it down with a draught of hot milk, I 
next gave the signal to “ horse,” which order, being the expected prelude to 
a zeneral retreat, was obeyed with the greatest alacrity 





* * El Mezerib,” 


says Burckhardt, “is the first castle on the Had r Pilgrin vad 
from Damascus,and was built the great Sultan Selim in A.D. 1504. Within th 
cast $4 smali mosque: there are no houses beyond its precincts. The piig: 


ivan to Mecea collects at Mezend, where the ‘ Emir el Hadj * remains encamped f 


t ays to collect the stragglers and pay to the different Arab tribes the accustome 
ile for passage across the Desert The castle contains numerous stores, ex siv 
ly for Une Pasha’s suite and for the army which AcCOMpanies it, the pilgrims not being 
siiowed to purchase them. El Mezerib appears to be the site of Astaroth, the res 
jence of Og, king of Bashan.” (Deut. iii 4; Josh. ix.10 This part of the Adveliou 
ils it Hareemy and Om Keis, canstitutea the hills and land of Gilead, su ofte 
nen i in scripture 





military reader it Will scarcely be necessary to remark, that it is a genera! 


rule during fhe mgat to piace your picquets and videttes in holiows, as in the dark an 


Ver is on a height 
t We afterwards learnt tha ese Arnaouts, not liking so near an approach to their 


old master,returned very uly to Tiberias, taking with them Count Szechenyi's 
baggage, diagoman, and servants 














| # Count szechenyi succeeded in 
| crossing the Jordan at the bridge of the Moiadjumah, took the road of the Desert, he 





approaching obect is much easier discerned from alow situation than when the obser- ( period covered with water, and separated fr 
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_ Great, however, was the surprise of my gallant troor when they learned that, 
instead of going homeward, they were instantly to proceed in the direction of 
El Mezerib. A mutiny was the immediate consequence ; and Mahomed Aga, 
declaring it would be worse than madness to thrust ourselves thus into “* Jehan- 
num” (hell,) notwithstanding all my threats, refused to obey orders; in which 
he was, of course, imitated by al! his Turkish followers, who immediately took 
their departure by the road we had come the previous day. Many of the Arabs 
pursued the same course, till at last Sheikh Achmet was left with half-a-dozen 
of his men, who, on our still persisting to proceed, accompanied usa short dis- 
tance, but gradually sneaked off, one by one ;—finally, leaving the party, com- 
posed of our four selves, with my dragoman, Giorgio (who proved game to the 
last,) and Hans, the Count’s faithful German servant, to reap all the unshared 
honvur and glory of defeating Ibrahim’s forces, should we feel inclined to make 
the attempt ! 

All idea of pushing on in our present condition was, of course, abandoned ; 
but we determined, at least, to see something of the enemy ere we sounded « 
retreat, and went on with this determination until in sight of the fortress of E| 
Mezerib, which we could distinctly see in the plain below us; and whilst busi- 
ly employed with our telescopes, a distant body of troops, winding up the side 
of a bill, from which we were, however, separated by a deep ravine, gave 
notice that it was time to depart—and with sorrow and disappointment at this 
unexpected failure of our project, we returned to Hareemy and held a council 
of war. 

Szechenyi, who anxiously longed to try the temper of his long straight 
cut-and-thrust claymore on the hides of the infidels, was nearly frantic with 
rage and disappointment. Hunter, closely wrapped up ina large Scotch plaid 
to protect him against the freezing blast which wildly swept over the desolate 
expanse of this howling wilderness, said little, but looked very cold and philo- 
sophical; whilst old Laué, putting his back against the mud wall under whose 
lee we had assembled for shelter against the cutting wind, like Fitz James, 
when he exclaims to his Highland foes— 

Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 

From its firm base, as soon as [ !— 
averred his resolution of stopping where he was until the actual and visible 
approach of the enemy. For my own part, as the period was fast drawing 
near when my force was to be ready at Naplouse, I determined on returning 
thither without loss of time ; but as Szechenyi, being now without an interpre- 
ter, and not speaking a word of Arabic, would not be able to explain the na- 
ture of his mission to the leading people of these hills,it was agreed that I should, 
by deviating slightly from my own route, accompany him as far as the fort of 
Tibney, his intended head-quarters, where, having duly seen him installed in 
office, I should pursue my own course ; and at last, after a great deal of persua- 
sion, Capt. Laué was induced to be of the party, and to give up his previous 
resolution of remaining at Hareemy. 

For many miles our road lay along a high table-land, divested, not only of 
shrubs and trees, but, at this season ofthe year, likwise, of all signs of vegeta- 
tion, the only objects that met our gaze, and broke through the monotony of 
this bleak and dreary expanse in the “* Land of Gilead,” being an occasional 
flock of gazelles, or now and then a deserted subterranean village, with, may 
be, a few broken sarcophagi scattered in front of those caves, at present no 
longer the abodes of either the living or the dead. Besides these records of 
antiquity, | remember our noticing another ancient peculiarity alluded to in 
Scripture,* viz., that of the muuth of the deep wells, cut through the rock being 
‘sealed’ with a large stone—which, however, only served to protect water of 
a brackish taste and exceedingly bad quality. 

At last, leaving this bare elevated plain, we struck into a more broken and 
wooded country, in the beginning partly covered with olive-plantations, which 
were succeeded by valonea oaks, some of them remarkable both for size and 
beauty ; one noble tree, in particular, overshadowing the tomb of a ** Santon,” 
or saint, forcibly attracted our attention ; like similar localities in India, the 
resting-place of some holy Fakeer, it had all its lower branches, widely spread- 
ing within a few feet of the ground, adorned with small pieces of various-col- 
oured rags, fastened there as mementos by the different pilgrims who had 
visited the spot. 

The asp-ct of the country now grew wilder and more wild, till at last, on 
approaching ‘Tibney—a walled-in Jort, situated amidst a chacs of wooded hills 
—it had assumed all the romantic grandeur of real mountain scenery. Our 
reception by the Adjelloun chiefs, whom we found here assembied, was cordial 
in the extreme. Count Szechenyi had to raise four hundred men in the dis- 
trict, with which he was to co-operate with me,t and the Sheikhs promised 
this should be done immediately—treated us with rade hospitality, and,amongst 
other ingredients of the plentiful feast prepared for us,were quantities of ‘wild 
honey,” t and some butier—the first specimen of the latter article | had yet 
seen ln Syria 

January 3rd.—After making a capital breakfast of honey, eggs, and milk, 
and taking leave of Capt. Laue andthe Count, Mr. Hunter, Giorgio, and my- 
self, with a couple of mounted saices—the sad remnants of our late numerous 
troop,—left Tibney, with acouple of Arab horsemen to serve as guides: and, 
after a ride of about fifteen miles, over precipitous bills, and through deep val- 
leys, finally reached the ** Guor,” and came in sight of the Jordan, at a point 

nearly opposite to Bysan. 

As we wended our way towards the river, through the underwood of nebek 
shrubs with which the Ghor was here covered, we saw numbers of cattle gra- 
zing under their shade ; our path was not, however, crossed by a single ‘‘ roar- 
ing lon” from the * swelling of Jordan.’ numerous small bright-coloured 
animals, like rats, with long bushy tails, which on our approach instaatly dived 
| into their burrows, being the only wld animals we noticed in our progress 
| across the valley. 
| On reaching the banks of the Jordan, the volume of water it presented at 
this particular spot induced us to halt, and whilst we were consulting on the 
t 








vest means of getting across, a commotion took place amongst ovr horses ; the 
one un which Giorgio was mounted furiously attacking my charger ; and inthe 
ensuing combat I received a blow in the face, which covered me with blood, 
nearly broke my under jaw, and knocked the better part of a couple of teeth 
down my throat,—so much for the far-famed gentleness and tractable qualities 
of Arab horses! 

Whilst bandaging up the bleeding wound, a Bedouin happened to pass, who 
offered to conduct us toa neighbouring ford ; and it was lucky that we had 
} thus stumbled on a guide in our passage across the river ;—the fordable part 
| running in an oblique direction, and even there to such a depth, that the wa- 
| ter, sometimes reaching our holster-pipes, occasionally took the horses off their 

legs. 

On reaching the western bank of the Jordan [ dismounted, and having clean- 
sed, as well as | could, my blood-besmeared countenance with those pure wa- 
ters, which erst had removed so many still deeper stains, we lost no time in 
| proceeding to Bysan, where our old friend, Sheikh Ali, received us with many 

* Mashallahs !"" and expressions of sorrow and surprise: as, fromthe plight [ 
was in, and our fugitive appearance, he concluded I had been wounded, and 
that all the troop had been destroyed by the Egyptians. We had much diifi- 
culty in persuading him tothe contrary. He could not, however, refrain from 
moralizing on our forlorn condition, and after pointing out how much better it 
| would be for me to settie down quietly at Bysan, eschewing for the future 
| all the toils and dangers of warand travel, the old man repeated his offer about 
| the * Bint,” his daughter; which for the present 1 was obliged to decline, tut 
assured him that at the conclusion of the campaign, if I could possibly manage 
(it, | would return and pay him a visit, when we might talk the matter more 
| leisurely over. 
After giving our jaded steeds a feed of barley, and offering all that his hum- 
ble abode contained, in the shape of ‘*khobs"’ aud curded milk, the hospita- 
| ble old Sheikh, mounting his horse, offered to accompany us to Jennin, about 
| twenty miles distant, where we proposed passing the night : however, being 
) overtaken by darkness in the plains of Esdraelon, we were fain to turn into the 
Naplouse hiils, and take up our quarters at 4 goatherd’s cottage in the smail 
| hamlet called Nouris. 
} January 4th.—Up with the dawn. Old Sheikh Ali safely conducted us 
| through the hills to Jennin, and, with many professions of good will and friend- 


, | ship, took his leave, after putting us in the high road to Naplouse ; where we 


arrived, without accident or adventure, the same evening. 
Thé incidents of this expedition | briefly summed up in the following letter 
| to Lady Napier, written from Naplouse, on January 4th, 1841 :— : 
‘My Dearest Motner,—After being on a reconnoitring party for a week 
in the enemy's country, during which I did not take off my clothes, and scarcely 
ever washed my face, | have returned to this place, to take the command of 
| 1500 savages, to oppose the retreat of Ibrahim Pasha. I am thank God, in 
| the enjoyment of capital health ; but, until I got purified, a couple of hours 
| ago, in a Turkish bath, was covered with vermin, from sleeping so long in the 
same garments, amongst goats, cows, and Arabs. I have had ail manner of ad- 








* Gen. xxix. 2.8; Sol. Song, iv. 12 
collecting his troops ; and when Ibrahim, instead of 


managed to bring these men of “ Gilead” under fire, somewhere at the defiles about 
Djerash ; one or two casualties happened on both sides, when they took to their heels, 
leaving the Count in the iurch 

+ St. Matt. 1.4 

) On the western bank of the Jordan we observed a plain level space, a tittle above 
the present bed of the river, but presenting the appearance of having been at some 
n the rising ground towa.ds Bysan by a 
lluded to by the Prophet, as the regular 
channel! of the river was probably then not so deep as it is at present, the waters may 
have inundated the space above described, and driven from the thickets, with which is 
is HOW in some parts covered, the wild beasts alluded to in the Scriptures 
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ventures; amongst others, had part of a couple of teeth knocked dowr my 
throat yesterday, ina fight betweeu two vicious horses, whilst crossing the 
Jordan, with the clear waters of which I washed out my mouth, and do not feel 
a bit the worse for the accident. 
eo > e o 
“You must not expect any more from me to-night, as I have been all the 
evening scribbling despatches. I will try and get off some of my troops to- 
morrow ; but these people are sad procrastinators. I am looking forward with 
delight to the prospect of going regularly to bed undrest, and am, en aliendant, 
your ever ailectionate son. 
5th January.—I am just going to review afew of my wild troops. 
. a . 


“Tmean to concentrate, as I collect them, at a bridge over the Jordan, 
near Lake Tiberias, where troops are pouring in from all paris, to defend 1 
against Ibrahim Pacha,—who I am now sure, nevertheless, is going to retire 
very quietly by the Desert. I shail, however, if possible, leave this to-mght, 
in order to be at my post, in case of accidents; and, if the powder I have sent 
for, has arrived at the bridge, | mean to send the latter into the air. "Tis a 
pity, too,—a fine old Roman structure,—but it cannot be helped. 

“T forgot to mention that I advanced with my gallant Arab hcrsemen to with- 
in afew miles ef the enemy, whom we reconnoitred; but here they all ran 
away, and left me, with my Interpreter Giorgio, an amateur warrior, Mr. Hun- 
ter, a young English traveller, and an old Prussian officer, who volunteered to 
accompany me. The weather has been bitter cold in the mountains,—the ice 
half an inch thick ; and I am at this time writing beside a brazier filed with 
charcoal, though ina princely residence, compared to the caves and hovels we 
have of late been accustomed to. But we got used and reconciled to every 
inconvenience,—even to the vermin,—te all, except the smoke, which annoyed 
us much. Fancy, in a mud cabin, six feet by eight, three or four shivering 


: , 
wretches huddled together round a green wood fire, without any aperture, even 


windows, forthe smoke to escape by, whilst it was too cold to open the door, 
and you may picture our situation; the only thing we could do was to lie close 
to the ground, and eat, drink, and sleep in that uncomfortable posture : as to 
dressing and washing, we were never guilty of such effeminacy. Tell 
* * * * * they must not be angry if I don’t write. I have not a mo- 
ment tospare. Give them my love,—and believe me your own. E. | 

‘* P_|S.—I have just this minute sent off a couple of hundred as complete 
ruffians as ever disgraced Falstati’s regiment. I took off my cocked-hat, and 

ave them three parting cheers, to which they responded with a terrific yell. 
F shall follow in a couple of hours. ‘Tis all very good fun ; but, at the same 
time, I know them, whenever they are brought to the scratch, to be the arrant- 
est set of cowards that ever existed.”’ 


—ae 


MY OLD MESSMATES.—NO. IL. 
BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, ESQ., R. N. 

Well do I remember Douglas Fitzgerald, a tough old cock of the true game 
breed—one who was never more lively than when he had felt the application of 
an enemy's steel spur. We were ina line-of-battle ship together during the 
mutiny at the Nore ; and, though the men were at times rather inveterate 
against their officers, yet old Fitz (as he was generally called) was so great a 
favourite amongst them that he did pretty well just what he liked,—and he 
certainly exercised considerable influence over the unruly, so as to restrain 
much of the exercise of bad passions and bad feelings. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, | am well satisfied that the mutiny 
at the Nore had its chief origin amongst the disaffected ashore, who, finding 
that they had failed in their efforts to make traitors of the seamen at Spithead, 

ained communication at Yarmouth and Sheerness with the boats’ crews of the 
Forth Sea fleet, through whose means they disseminated principles which ten 
ded to the subversion of proper discipline, and induced the unsuspecting tars to 
believe that Lord Northesk, Commissioner Hartwell, and several in high autho 
rity at the Admiralty and Navy Board, were ready to support them in their 
demands. ; 

I do not mean to say that the poor fellows had no grievances; for, though 
only a youngster, [ can recollect many grounds for just complaint,—and it is 
most certain that they had not sufficient food to sustain nature, and that which 
was served out in numerous instances was scarcely eatable, from the bad con- 
dition in which it had been sent on board. Our Skipper, as smart a little fel- 
low as ever trod a ship’s deck, was rather particular on this point; and when 
complaints were made he summoned an inquest, composed of commissioned and 
petty officers, who sat in judgment upon the articles supplied, and showed no 
mercy to that vile composition misnomered cheese, and which I believe was 
manufactured from rancid butter, sour curds, and glue, with a dash of gamboge 
to give it a colour. Whilst cruising off the Naze of Norway, some time pre- 
vious to the mutiny, our Captain had several tons of it brought on deck for in- 
spection. Much of it had melted, and the rest was * instinct with life.” It 
was condemned, and thrown overboard to the unfortunate fishes; but we did 
not get rid of the smell fora week. ‘The butter was turned into train-oil, and 
that followed the cheese. In fact, both were so bad that if the Nose of Nor 
way had been formed of anything but rock-stone it could never have stood the 
effluvia. 

Old Fitz was chief Master's Mate; he had, seen much service, but, having 
neither friends nor interest, he could get no higher. Twice he had been acting 
Lieutenant, but each time was superseded, and reduced to his old rank,—not by 
men of superior merit, or possessing greater claims to the step, but solely be- 
cause he had no one in power 'o speak for him, and the gentlemen appointed 
were the sons of wealthy and influential individuals. He was a native of Dub- 
lin, and at the time of my joining he had served fourteen years, without losing 
aday ; and though he frequently spoke of the cruel neglect he experienced, 
and occasionally grumbled, yet he did his duty cheerfully, and, what at that 


time was rather rare, with humanity ; nor vas he ever known to shrink from 


peril. If the topsails were to be trebled or close-reefed in a gale of wind Fitz 


was sure to be at the weather ear-ring of one of them,—generally the main,— 


and his sonorous voice cheered the lads as they lighted the heavy canvas over | 


to windward. He had all the eccentricities and peculiarities of a seaman—was 


highly esteemed by the Captain and First Lieutenant, though cavalierly treated 


by the Second Lieutenant, who sought opportunity to do him injury. Bat | en that no harm should happen to us as long as we remained quiet ‘Two sentries | 


Fitz escaped all, and the enmity of the Lieutenant was the more embittered 
against him, as on one occasion the Skipper heard the provoking and abusive 
language that was used, and sent the Lieutenant to his cabin, under confine- 
ment for a week. The latter swore to be revenged on the Master's Mate ; for, 
like most obstinate and perverse characters, he never for one moment contem- 
plated that Fitz had nothing whatever to do with the cause of his disgrace, 


which he had brought wholly on himself, through his vulgar and blasphemous | 


declamation 


It fact, he was much disliked by every one on board for his bru- 
tality. 


He wasa tall, stout, powerful man, and I have seen him kick the sea- 
men, and knock them down, for the most trivial offences, in defiance of the 
commands of the Captain and the remonstrances of his messmates 

Our ship was attached to the fleet under Admiral Duncan, watching the 
Dutch in the Texel, and we were several times driven for shelter into Yar- 
mouth Roads, where at the jetty the boats’ crews had frequent opportunities of 


communicating with each other, and liberty was given to visit. ‘This led to 


combination , yet, singular as it may appear, the olficers of the different ships 
were in a great measure insensible to the storm that was lowering over them 
As for us, though secret meetings were nightly held in the forward part of the 
lower-deck, yet every one in authority seemed utterly 
ceedings were carried on; and this was the more strange when it is taken imto 
consideration that our First Lieutenant was a shrewd active seaman, whilst our 
smart little Captain was remarkable for his keenness and activity, and having 
already had his life periiled by one motiny, in which he was turned out of his 
ship in the middle of the ocean,—the mutineers having the bounty to give hima 
small stock of provisions. I have always suspected, however, that Fitz and 
the Boatswain were not wholly oblivious to the conduct of the ringleaders, and 


» Captain was not altogether 1 








t quainted with the dissatisfaction that pre- 
vailed, though he saw no possibility of averting it 
believe this from what afterwards took place, and have now no doubt that old 
Fitz communicated many particulars to the Skipper 

One night—or rather evening, for it was the second dog-watch—we were in 
the North Sea, and the hands were turned up to “reef topsails.” It was 
blowing fresh, and most of the watch below, having gone to their hammocks. 
were sound asleep, so as not to hear the summons, and the thing was so sudden 
that no one came below to rouse them out 


1 
The cousequence was, the sails 
were r 


efed, and a number of the topmen absent 


The following moming the 
Captain came out of hie cabin wearing a bottle-greer 


= . - 


spencer which he always 


set on punishment days, and the First Lieutenant presented him with a list o 
he delin juents 
“ By dad, Oldjunk, but he manes flogging of them,” said Fitz, as we stoo 
on the poop. “ard that’s hardly fair, eather, the crat —seeing as the 
were bottling off slee; ' Bot, J my son, never forget remetube 
] ' ’ " : 
that 4 savor should alwuys snooze. like a black fellow. w ype eye shut anc 
the other open.” 
** He won't flog them, Fitz.” returned I, “they will only get rep ied-—- 
hat’s all.” 
‘ ’ +} sh 1” ace } f 
‘Won't he, though uttered my messmate, somewhat positivel; Lith 
Out that green pay-jacket ts as sure as the yellow flag. Besides, Mr. Mac ~— 
wi) give he poor diveis 4 irtend|y ha ( « 
The hands were turned ni he names of the sle« ¢ 
were calied out. and they were rancec ‘ rte x , 
My lads,” said the Capta ] & make an exam of 


ignorant that such pro- | 


Iam the more induced to | 






| you for neglect of duty—and it grieves me to be under the necessity of doing 
<0.” 


He then detailed their offence, and inquired of each the cause. The answer 
from all, except one, was the same—* they were hard and fast, and knew no- 
thing about 1.” 

“ Whe were the most culpable,” said the Captain, “I exnnot tell. The 
excuse of being asleep it is almost impossible to prove, and, therefore, you shall 


draw lots—one-half of vou to receive a duzen each, and the captain of the top, 


as your officer, eighteen lashes. The other balf will have their grog stopped 
for a month.” 

The drawing took place—the dozen each was given—and the hands were 
piped down, Fitz declaring ‘no good would come of it." The next day, how- 
ever, it blowed a downright gale—the weather was piercing cold—spirits were 
served out in drams, and the First Lieutenant prevailed on the Captain to give 


the topmen their grog, which Fitz baled out with hearty good will, though he | 


scolded the fortunate lads for ‘* not keeping a better look-out with their ears for 
the pipe.” 
| The events at Spithead were known to some extent in the ship, though not 
exactly the results—at all events, it was impossible not to hear the complaints 
—which though not loud were deep—when they piped to dinner, and the mess- 
| es were defrauded of their just allowance. At that period, being quite a young- 
| ster, | did not exactly understand it; but Pitz (with whom I was a great fa- 
vourite,for he treated me like a pet monkey,) explained the matter to me in his 
Irish way ; and it was no: difficult to ascertain that he was favourable to 
the seaman’s claims, though I acquit him of any participation in the know- 
ledge of their intentions, as afterwards carried out. Indeed, it is more than 


probable that they had no setiled design, but were chiefly governed by circum- 
stances. 


| In May we were all moored in Yarmouth Roads, from which we again put 

to sea, when Admiral Duncan made a signal for a Captain, and the Skipper 
| went on board the Venerable, where he remained for about au hour, aad on his 
return there was a wild restlessness in his eyes, his look was stern and unbend- 
ing, and he gave orders to bear up for Hosely Bay. Ihave no recollection of 
ever seeing a smile upon his countenance the whole tune | sailed with him, 
but now his features were rigid in the extreme, and conjectures ran high, not 
only as the cause of our quitting the fleet, but also relative to our future desti- 
nation The pilots conducted us to Hosely Bay, and from thence we pro 
ceeded to the Great Nore, where we moored near to the Sandwich, (which 
was lying there, jury-rigged, as the flag-ship,) and whatever apprehensions 
were entertained by the Captain and others, confidence seemed pretty well 
restored ; for the next day the Skipper and First Lieutenant went ashore, as 
did also several of the other officers, for the weather was beautifully fine, and 
women were admitted freely into the ship, in addition to the thirteen or four 
| teen we had carried to sea with us, and who had the legal claim of wife to the 
indulgence. 

It was soon after they had piped to dinner, that we heard great confusion and 
loud curses on the lower-deck; and Fitz, who came below just previous to 
serving out the grog, beckoned me to follow him. 

* Jonathan, my son,” said he, (in his usual manner of addressing me,) as secon 
as we reach the main-deck, “keep close to me—there’s a precious nitty 
kicking up, and its meself as dunna how it will end. I've a regard for you, 
te mat so clap the grog-tub alongside, and bring yourself to an anchor on 





the match-bucket.” 

I did as directed ; the noise grew louder, and presently we saw several of 
the seamen ascending the main-ladders to the quarter-deck with their platters 
of pork. The Master was the only officer aft, and to whom | was told they 
preferred their complaint in strong and somewhat insolent language. They 
stated that “the meat was boiled to rags, and instead of twelve ounces a man, 
the weight was under eight ounces.”” The Master, offended and irritated by 
their threats and insolent gestures, answered hastily, that “if they were not 
content with that, they should have worse ;"" and the men, in number about 
fifty, again descended. The result of their application passed like wildfire 
along the lower-deck. A sullen silence for afew minutes prevailed; but it 
was like the dull leaden calm that precedes the hurricane 

** Everything is quiet, Fitz,’’ said I, deceived by the stillness ; ‘the men will 
remain steady to their duty.” 

* Faith, and it’s mighty obadient they'll be !’’ answered the Master's Mate 
** By the powers, but they’re in for it now!" he pointed to the people rushing 
| up the hatchways. ‘ Och, but all hands are tarred with the same brush! bad 
| luck to Billy Pitt. Let's onto the quarter-deck, Jonathan.” 
| 


Accordingly we contrived to get up the after-ladder , and on reaching the 
quarter-deck, beheld one party on the poop securing the arm chest, and appro 
priating its contents to their own use—cutlasses, pistols, and boarding-pikes 
were seized with avidity ; the Marines’ muskets and bayonets were taken pos- 
session of; the sentries were disarmed ; and every officer was ordered to quit 
the deck and go to their cabins. At first the Master attempted resistance, and 
the Second and Fourth Lieutenants, with the Boatswain, coming to his aid, he 
grappled with one of the leaders. Several of the mutineers, however, were 
prompt in relieving the man; and a waister raising his hand to strike Mr. ——, 
was immediately prostrated by a heavy blow given by Fitz, who exclaimed, 
* Arrah, dacency, ye’r sowl, and respect your superior officer.” Notwithstand- 
ing the excitement, the seamen laughed heartily at the fallen lubber, and com- 
mended the conduct of the Master's Mate 

The shouting, hallooing, and confusion was heard on board the Sandwich, 
the crew of which seemed to be prepared for the outbreak, as in an almost in- 
credible short space of time her rigging was manned, and they gave three 
cheers Our lads followed the examp'e. ‘The Captain of the Forecastle of 
the starboard watch, came aft and assumed the command ; the red flag was 
hoisted at the main, yard-ropes were rove, armed topmen belted with cutlas, 
bayonet, and pistols, were posted as sentries on the deck, and at the ward 
room-door, petty ollicers were appoints d to do duty as Lieutenants and Mid- 
shipmen ; 4 committee assembled on the quarter-deck, and every man was 
| sworn upon the Bible, “ to be true to the cause.” 


| I went down to the Midshipman’s berth along with my messmates who had 
| been on deck, not a little alarmed at what had taken place, and apprehensive 
| that we should all be murdered notwithstanding the assurances that had been giv- 


were placed in the cockpit, and positive orders issued that no correspondence 
or communication whatever should take place between the officers and men 
Yet Fitz and the Boatswain continued to range the decks unmolested , and 
when order was somewhat restored, all the uflicers were allowed freedom un- 
der the restrictions named. 

When the Master's Mate joined us in the cockpit, I asked bim how things 
were going on. ‘* Bad enough in all conscience,” replied he ; * the four fore- 
most guns are cast loose, their muzzles elevated and pointed aft to the ward 
room. But, oh, Jonathan, my son! if you had seen them pitch overboard the 
Purser’s cruel weights and measure ; oh, by the powers ! bot it was a trate to 
1 look at them ; and now they will get their sixteen ounces to the pound, and 

good right tuo ” 


Boats frequently passed between the two ships, and the display of the red flag 
afforded some indications of what was going on to those on shore The eight- 
| oared pinnace was wailing up the harbour for the Capiam, who returned on 

board towa:ds the close of the afternoon. He was received with the accustomed 
honours ; aud when he got upon the quarter-deck, the Captain of the F orecas- 
| tle stood ready to salute him. At first the little Skipper looked round him with 
fierce indignation, but he became instantly cool, and commanded the hands to 
ye turned up—an order that was scarcely necessary, as very few had remained 
below ; and the gangways,forecastle, and booms were crowded, a great portion 
being well armed 

‘You have no longer any authority here, sir,”’ said the Captain of the Fore- 
castle, respectfully We have complained and complained, time after time, 

without getting redress ; and all hands are now determined to keep possession 
of the ship till it is granted 
| “expected better things from you, Mitchell,’ said the Captain, looking 
sternly at him; and the contrast between the two was remarkable ; for whilst 
in full uniform, the Captain of the forecastle was upwards of six feet in height, 
noble in appearance large features, with a hairy mole on his che ek, which he 
| was somewhat proud of displaying, he was arrayed im the usual dress of a sea 
man. This man had been a great favourite of the Captain's, and he seemed 
abashed at the remark of his late Commander. But quickly recovering himself 
pF for the eyes of the dele gates were upon hun—he answered, 

“ Tam compelled to take this office, sir; but rest assured no insult or inary 
shall be offered to you or the officers.” 

* You persist then in depriving me of my command in this ship,” uttered the 
Captain ; “ you are determined on mutiny *” 

“* We have made up our minds, sur,” responded a waister, of the name of! 
Hollister, who wes a sort of Philadelphy lawyer, and very fluent in speech 
** As soon as our grievances are ready, they will be forwarded to the Govern 


1] ment, with our claims, and until every Dritish seaman has his right, no officer 


| will be allowed todo duty. That is 


fr anawer, sir 
The Captain turned to the people 


This is a painful moment to me, men,” 


said he, so that all mig bear bim 





From the treatment you have receiv 


cL 


| whilst under my command, | did hope that you had more respect for your Com 


‘ 4 — 
We hav "thing to say against you, sir,” replied Hollister ; ‘ nor yet 
‘ ficers, with the exception of one ortwo. But ou; complaints have 
ween disregarded by the Government, and we are resolved that our demands 


i shal, be complied wilh 


the Skipper was, I have before observed, a little well-made man, and dressed | 


“The seamen got what they wished for at Spithead,” said the Captain ; 
* and now you bring a disgrace upon the very colours you have fought under, 
and turn traitors to your country.”’ 

* Never-—never !" shouted several voices ; “* we are ready to meet the ene- 
my the moment he puts to sea, and we will show that we are no traitors.” 

* Return then at once to your duty, men,” uttered the Captain, with 
sive firmness ; ‘that is now the best proof you can give of loyalty.” 

The men looked at each other, and then at their leaders ; and for more than 
4 minute there was a dead silence. The Captain was about to address them 
again, when Mitchell stood prominently forth on the uarter-deck,— 

* Avast—avast there! Captain » exclaimed “we will not allow 
you to say more.” He raised his voice, and addressing the people, continued 
; « Wp do you say, shipmates’ Are we not all bound together wm the same 
| cause {” 


A few cheers at first arose, but they soon swelled into louder chorus, tll one 

universal shout prevailed 

| By me sow! bat its hand and foot they are every mother's son of them !” 
said Fitz, * and all the biarney in the world won't come over them '" 

** And this is your resolve, Mitchell!" demanded the Captain ;—the man as- 
sented. —"* 1 am very sorry for it! your name will be tarnished ; and the man 
whose character for bravery in the Boston frigate, when the lamented Capt. 
Courtney fell, will in future be stigmatized as a mutineer Beware —beware 
of the consequences !"" And the Skipper, overpowered by emotion, walked 
into his cabin " 

The First jAeutenant, with the other officers who had been ashore, now came 
on board , and there was a disposition amongst the most worthless of the crew 
to treat them with indignity ; but Michell at once cheeked this, by command- 
ing every man to his station; and finding they were not im the most ready hu- 


mour to obey, he called the armed topmen around him, and raising his deep- 
toned sonorous voice, shouted,— 


*'To your stations, men ! 








and by —— the first who dares dispute my orders, 
or utter a word above his breath im denial, shall swing at the yardarm in less 
than five minutes.” . 

This at once put a stop to their inclination to violence, and they quietly obey- 
ed. At the earliest indication, Fitz tucked up the sleeves of his jacket, and 
whispering to me said, 

* Stand by me, Jonathan, my son; and if you can't write your name, catch 
hould of any thing that will make a mark ; them blackguards mane mischief, 
and by the piper it’s meselfas will give them a rub with Irish pomatum, to make 
their hair black ; and there’s old Pipes,” directing my attention to the Boat- 
swain, ‘all ready forthe same game—suceess to his red nose.” 





The tumult, however, was promptly quelled ; the officers were ordered to 
their cabins; the armed sentries were doubled, and quarter watches ap 
pointed for the night. The next forenoon, the Captain went on shore with his 
traps, and Mitchell and his girl, with about a dozen others —delegaies and 
committee-men—took possession of the cabin, which they used as if it had 
been their own by privilege. The Second Lieutenant was then ordered to 
quit the ship, and the men were certainly not sparing of abuse towards him ; 
indeed, but for the interference of Mitchell, who was urged by old Fitz, his 
life would have been in danger. Several proposed to grease the side-ropes by 
which he was to descend into the boat; others were for towing him ashore 
upon a grating, the drummer beating the Rogue's March; but eventually it 
was decided that he should be paraded through the ship, the sheep-skin fiddle 
playing the Devil's Tattoo; and this was carried into execution,—after which 
the boat landed him,—and no doubt he was glad to escape, What became of 
him afterwards I never beard. 

The duty of the ship was carried on most rigidly,—even far more #0 than 
before,—and Mitchell and his confederates exacted a submissive respect from 
their shipmates much beyund what they were accustomed to pay to their law 
ful superiors In fact, it was carried out to a most ridiculous extent; and the 
| half-lawyer, half-parson, know-nothing, assumed a pomposity of mannerand a 
| state that often tickled the humorous fancies of the uneducated tare. We had 
| several such gentry on board,—plausible fellows, who had been kicked out of 
| the offices of different attorneys, 











and one was a broken-down parish clerk, who 
had robbed the charity-box,—another was an auctioneer, who had pilfered the 
money intrusted to him,—and there was no emall sprinkling of my Lord May 
or’s men, who were entitled to have ©. P. put against their names, as having 
been sent on board by way of punishment through the civil power. These 
were the principal speakers and dictators 
At the outset, the officers had free communication with the shore, and a boat 
was always at their service, to fetch on board anything they might want; but, 
when all intercourse was broken off by order of the Admiralty, then they were 
forced to submit to privations ; but no indignity was shown them in our ship, 
though in others, I believe, they were not so fortunate, As to us youngsters, 
we skylarked, and carried on our miechief as usual, always backed by our 
friend Fitz; but we were not a!lowed to converse with any of the seamen, 
nor they with us,—for the utmost vigilance was kept up by the leaders, in 
| order to detect those who should venture to break the rale. Indeed, from the 
commencement, there was great dis. rust and suepicion, and the women (of 
whom we had nearly two hundred on hoard) were constantly watched ; but 
Mitchell's girl, known as Yarmouth Poll,» coarse, vulgar creature, with a 
voice hoarser than a boatswain's mate,—would sometimes set all discipline at 
defiance, for which she got well panished by the Captain of the Forecastie in 
command. Many curious and laoghable incidents occurred relative to the 
women, who contrived, however, to give information of what was going on, 
and, could the officers have gained intercourse with those who were desirous 
of returning to their daty, the mutineers might have been easily defeated and 
secured, Fitz, more than any other, possessed their confidence ; but, whilat 
he restrained them from violenee, he never betrayed the secrets that came to 
his knowledge 
The accession of strength from the arrival of several of the North Sea fleet 
afforded additional stimulos to the delegates and leaders. Each ship was 
greeted with the cheerings of brotherhood as they joined the confederacy , and 
though some very soon abandoned the cause, yet fresh comers kept up the 
stimulus, and made them more imperative in theirdemands. The only time f 
had a near view of the President, ** Admiral” Parker, wae on the day he came 
board of us, and ordered our men to fire into the Repolae, which, in trying to 
escape, got aground Fitz took me fp on deck to see him, and a wild —_ 
large, fall staring black eyes, that were ever restlews,—an 
long bushy, black hair, that hong down to his shoulders His general appear 
ince, except his eyes, was utterly insignificant ; there was nothing that showed 
the seaman, and he was evidently verv negligent of his person, and even dirty 





genius he was 


Jack Lockwood, the chief boatewain's-mate, and one of the gunner’s crew, 
named Allen, were the principale in pointing the gone; bot it was pretty 
plain that disunion and distrust were operating to separate the desperate from 
those who wished it * were well over.” 

It was a carious spectacle to witness the looks and conduct of the men who 
had become most implicated in the transactions of the mutiny The swagger 
and bluster which they had evinced at the outset was not altogether subdued, 
but the little confidence they had reposed in each other was evaporated, and 
Government having refused to grant the smallest concession, the seamen 
gazed in the faces of their leaders, as if singling out, in their mind's eye, those 
who were tnost likely to be hung 

And talking of hanging reminds me of a trick the fellows played after the 
communication was cut off with the shure Each ship made af effigy which 
was intended to represent Billy Pitt. Ours was a very clever one, the face 
was pated by one who, in strict accordance with his rank ought to have had 
nothing to do with it, but so it was. The effigy was carried, i all due form, 
to the forecastle, where the noose of the yard-rope was [ ut about ite neck and 
at a given signal from the Sandwich, the bow-gun fred, and Billy Pitt ascend- 
ed slowly aloft, till the toggle reached the block, ard sere he swung to and 
| fro amidst the emoke Nearly every ship practise the same manreuvre, and 

the topmen fired volleys of mnusketry at the bods After being suspended for 
some time, it was lowered for about a quartes of an hour, and then rebowted 
with the same ceremony of firing the bow-gan—the whit having taken the 
| men to repeat the operation three or four uines, to induce the people on shore 
| to imagine the mutineers were inflicting # deadly vengeance on the officers who 
| were obnoxious to them. Captain Benton mentions this in his Naval History, 
and says, speaking of himself as 0? of the Lieutenants of the Agamemnon, 
—* At sunrise. | was awoke by #¢ feport of great guns and musketry, and 
saw what | supposed to be officers and men hanging at the yard-arms of some 
| of the ships 7 end we concloded that we should very sdon share 
| the same fate ; nor was it t#! two or three hours afterwards that we were un 
deceived, and informed thet the figures suspended were only effigies” meant to 
represent Billy Pitt. Tet Captamn Brenton might have been thus deceived I 
| shall not attempt to dewy OF doubt, but that the other officers should have en- 
tertained similar ides for three hours, is, to say the least, extremely remark- 
lable. The ships were too near each other for the trick to remain long unde- 
ected: besides, 7° Lieutenant is without his spy-glass On board of our ship 
there was nothieg bet fun and laughter on the main-deck, (though everything 
was orderly enough above that,) for the seamen indalged i no small share of 
vituperation sgainet their supposed enemy, the Prime Minister 

At length the mutiny was quelled, and Cox, who had acted as secretary to 
Vitch timated to the First Lieuteoant that the delegates were willing to 
esign the command. This was principally brought about by the inger vity of 
id Fitz, who frightened Cox and another or two into submission Tne Firet 

Lieutenant insisted that the ruskets of the marines shou! J be re sored, aud all 
arms be given up to the officers. This was rather relactantly comp eG re r on 
the weapons were immediately placed in the hands of the most loyal,—the ship 
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ander way, and again brought up at the Little Nore,—and Mitchell, Cox, 
s nine pm a' Sesteaied up, and sent away in the launch under a guard of 
marines. Very soon afterwards the Captain came on board : all the officers 
and a great namber of the people were one deck, and he was most cordially 
received. After the salute he took two or three quick turns on the quarter- 
deck, and seemed much agitated, but there was no smile or look of pleasure 
on his countenance. The hands wege ordered up, and instantly assembled. 
He addressed them in strong terms of admonition, that seemed to produce | 
effect ; and his voce faltered more than once or twice as he alluded to 
the probable fate of the leaders. He most feelingly cautioned them against | 
further disobedience ; and then, turning to the officers, who stood near him, he 
attered in a firm clear tone— 

« Gentlemen, | trust these misguided men have not only seen their error, 
but will use their best efforts to retrieve it. The stain must be washed from 
the English flag, and I cherish confidence that they will do it.” 

He raised his voice a little louder -— . 

« Gentlemen, it is miy earnest request as your friend, as well as my positive 
orders in the character of your Captain, that no one will upbraid the people 
for what has occurred. Whoever presomes to do so will not only forfeit my 
esteem, but, by ——! I will try him by a court-martial.” 

Again, he faced the ship's company, and, ina commanding manner, ex- 
claimed— 

“Men! to your duty '” 
« By my soul, but he’s a tromp—little as he is!” said old Fitz. “Och! 
but that’s better than mollrowing 'em,—and its sorry and sad they'll be.” 
In a few minutes the ordinary routine of work was going forward under the 
officers, as if nothing had happened. The First Lieutenant made his 
report, and delivered in the names of the eleven who had been sent away 
The Captain looked it over, and his countenance betrayed considerable vexa 
tion. the Lieutenant displayed another paper, and said, with more glee than 


++ ( have a list here, Sir, of twenty-two more,—al! leading committee -men, 
and fellowe who have been the most mutinous.” com 

Tho Captain gave him a deep searching look, as he put the paper back with 
his hand, and uttered— 

“ No, no, Sir,” pointing to the first list, —‘ let this suffice. Had T been on 
board, Sir, not a man should have left the ship As it is, here’—and again 
he held out the list—** here are quite enough for a sacrifice ; you cannot wish 
for more” And he walked aft into his cabin, almost overcome. 

Fitz and | overheard this, and the Master's Mate was not long in passing the 

information fore and aft the ship, and it tended more to reduce the men to a 
proper feeling than all the severity in the world. Most of the fleet moved up 
to cinchehen, and ourselves among the number. Parker was tried and exe- 
cuted; and every one on board of us made sure that Mitchell would share the 
sane fate; but we sailed before the other trials had terminated, and joined 
Admiral Duncan in the North Sea. ‘The battle of Camperdown was fought, 
and our Firat Lieutenant came home in charge of one of the prizes. One ot 
the first acts of the gallant Admiral, as the fruits of the victory, was to inter- 
cede on behalf of the unhappy prisoners, and entreat a general pardon. This, 
to a certain extent, was granted ; and though Mitchell and his confederates did 
not return to the ship, yet they were drafted on board others, and suffered no 
other punishment than the period they were under confinement. The First 
Lieutenant was taken suddenly ill in the prize, and expired a few hours after 
he had received his commission as a Commander, Old Fitz was made a Lieu- 
tenant ; and, by order of Hie Majesty, the ship's companies had double allow- 
ance of roast-beef and plum-pudding for a fortnight. 





DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
Vol. V. 1789—1793. Colburn. 

The charm of this book does not wear out—for it consists in a reality of 
portraiture—a truthfulness of confession rarely found in works of similar pre 
tension. Of the presence of these qualities we are especially reminded by 
the contents of the present volume. In its predecessor, Miss Burney dis- 
played herself as deriving much substantial comfort from what we cannot bot 
cal] a sentimental flirtation with Mr. Fairly. In this, the news of that gentle 
man's marriage breaks upon her, and her change of tone with regard to him, 
will be Sita once artless and amusing. ‘The lover of honesty, too, wll 
remark a similar candour as regards Madame Schwellenberg.—That lady's 
tyrannical temper did not become sweeter ; neither was her love of piquet 
less exigent ; but “ the Bernar" had sense enough to discern that her “ coad 
yutrixn” was not alltyranny and exigence—that warped as was her intellect, 
and narrowed as was her heart, by the oppressive formalities of Court service, 
each still retained an unspoiled portion. It speaks well for our journalist's 
clear-sightedness thas she could discern those qualities through the atmosphere 
(as it were) of daily vexation : it speaks well for her sincerity, that she could do 
justice to them in therecord which was kept for other eyes than her own 

Miss Burney’s connexion with the Royal household closed midway of the 
period which this sec:ion of her journals sets before us. The earlier part of 
the volume is instroctive, as further illustrating the oppressive formalities (we 
purposely repeat the term) which, persisted in, end, by pressing as hard upon 
royalty as upon its satellites, The cause of Miss Burney’s resignation was 
failing health, consequent on the closeness of herduty. The Queen, amia 
ble as she proves herself throughout the narrative,—seems to have been dis- 
pleased, when the fact that her attendant was all but incapable of service forced 
uself upon her. ‘ Illness here, till of late,” says Miss Burney, “ has been 
se unknown, that it is commonly supposed it must be wilful, and therefore 
meets little notice, till accompanied by danger, or incapacity of duty. This 
is by ne means from hardvess of heart—far otherwise ; there is no hardness 
of heart in any one of them; but it is 


rt prejudice and want of personal expe- 
rience 


Throughout the interval between this entry and Miss Barney's final retreat 
to Chelsea College, it is not hard to divine that the Queen felt herself a little 
ill-used by the wan cheeks and haggard eyes of the former happy favourite of 
Streatham and Chesington. Indulgences and pleasures were pressed upon 
our authoress—a holiday was proposed—but by way of a bribe to avert her 
resignation, she was urged, and invited .oo, to continue attending the trial of 
Warren Hastings, because the King and the Queen, “ who loved conversa- 
tion,” (Peter Pindar had another way of patting it,) enjoyed the minute and 
circumstantial reporis, which so keen an observer as the Burney was able to 
furnish! Even the domestic pleasures of the Windsor circle suflered from the 
unconsidered presence of * the right divine,’ 
reading parties will show :-— 


he moment coffee was over the Princess Elizabeth came for me 


‘as the following glimpses at royal 


I found 
Her Ma esty knitting, the Princess Royal drawing, Princess Augusta spinning, 
and Lady Courtown, I believe in the same employment, but [ saw none of 


them perfectly well. ‘Come, Miss Barney,’ cried the Queen, ‘how are your 
spirits '—How is your voice! ‘ She says, ma'am,’ cried the kind Princess 
Elizabeth, * she shall do her best!’ This had been said ia attending Her Koyal 
Highness back. I could ovly confirm it, and that cheerfully,—to hide fear- 
fully. Thad not the advantage of choosing my play, nor do I know what 
would faye been my decision had it fallen to my lot. 
begun Colman’s works, and ‘ Polly Honeycomb’ 
‘1 chink,’ eried the Queen most graciously, 
for drawing a chair and sitting down.’ 


Her Majesty had just 
was to open my campaign 
* Miss Burney will read the better 


~ A : *‘O yes, mamma! I dare say so!’ cried 
rincess Avgust& and Princess Elizabeth, both in a moment. The Queen then 


toki me to dtaw my chair close to her side. I made no scruples 
knows I needed not the addition of stand 

placed thus hear, a it saved a constant painful effort of loud reading. ‘ Lady 
Courtown,’ cried the Queen, ‘ you had better draw nearer, for Miss Burnev Aas 
the misfortune of reading vather low at first.’ 

than this opening. Accontitigly, I did, as 1 had pro:nised, my best ; and, in- 
different as that was, it would Father have surprised you, all things considered, 
that it was not yet worse. Bur Pexerted all the courage I possess, and, hav- 
ing often read to the Queen, | felt how much it behoved me not to let her sur- 
muse l had any greater awe to sutmount. 

I was obliged to omit, as well as | could at sight, several circumstances very 
unpleasant for reading, and ill enough fated for such hearers. i went oii pret- 
ty flat. Nobody is to comment, nobody ix tOinterrupt ; and even between ove 
act and another not a moment's pause is expected to ian made. I had been al 
ready informed of this etiquette by Mr. Torvalen: and Miss Planta: neverthe- 
leas, it is not only oppressive to the readert by: loses te the he . -orte 
spirit and satisfaction, that I determined to endeavour, should | again be called 
upon, to introduce a little break into this tiresome wih unnatural aeatendtine: of 
respectful solemnity. My own emt ' 


a 1 embarrassment, however, made it agree with 
me for the present uncommonly well Lady Courtown hever uttered one sin- 


gle word the whole time ; yet is she one of the mos) loquacious of our estab- 
Uuchment. But such is the settled etiquette. The ‘ oe 
; h ettled etiquette Phe Queen has a taste for con- 
versation, and the Princesses a good-humoured love for y that doubles the re- 
gret of such an annihilation of all! r | pl ae We es oni 
1 F li nature and al/ pleasantry, Bout what will 
uot prejudice and education inculcate! They have been brought up to ant ne 
at . i e : 
silence to respect and decorum ; to talk, therefore, unbid, or tod r 
bp “wis re, unDdIC, » diller from any 
given opinion even when called Upon, are regarded at bigh IMpropneties, if not 
” . , hs 30% 
presumptions. . 
“Her Majesty sent the Princess Elizabeth to summon me 
wg. I found, added to my Royal hearers, Lady Harcourt and Lady Juliana 
‘ S . 
Pean! However, the Queen was stil] so gracious as to order me to sit down 
which I did close to her elbow. The play chosen was ‘ The ' 


Rivals.’ M 
Saerdan does not, I presume, fancy me reading any of his works to her Ma- 


Heaven 
ing ! but most glad I felt at being 





rs sO0 much 


tO & public read- 
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jesty. ‘These two ladies added much to the solemnity [ have made such efforts 
to dispel : Lady Harcourt seemed to think it would be a liberty to attend to the 
play, so far as to enter at all into its spirit ; and Lady Juliana had just been set 
about some spinning, and I believe was so absorbed in her work, either because 
it was new to her. or because it was for the Queen, that she held 1 most re- 
spectful to attend to nothing else. {t is terrible to see how formality annihi- 
jates the best faculties !”" 

Bat we must not allow favorite topics of speculation forther to detain our 
readers from matters more generally amusing. The volume opens with the 
rejoicings of all England on George the Third’s recovery. It introduces to 
us also a new member of the Royal family, whom Miss Burney has * pencilled” 
more freely than any of the rest of the circle: or else, the suppresssion made 
in her journal by editors and publisher, must be far less under the head William 
Duke of Clarence, than under that of any Prince or Princess of the family :— 

“On the 2ad of May I met Colonel Manners, waiting at the corner of a pas- 
sage leading towards the Queen's apartments. ‘Is the King, ma’am’ he cried, 
‘there | because Prince William is come.’ I had heard he was arrived in town, 
—-and with much concern, since it was without leave of the King. It was in 
the illness, indeed, of the King he sailed to England, and when he had proba- 
bly all the excuse of believing his Royal Father incapable of further gover- 
nanee, ° ad In the evening, while Mrs. Schwellenberg, Mrs. Za- 
chary, and myself were sitting in the eating parlour, the door was suddenly 
opened by Mr. Alberts, the Queen's page, and ‘Prince William’ was’ an- 
nounced. He came to see Mrs. Schwellenberg. He is handsome, as are all 
the Royal Family, though he is not of a height to be called a good figure. He 
looked very hard at the two strangers, but made us all sit, very civilly, and 
drew a chair for himself, and began to discourse, with the most unbounded open- 
ness and careless ease, of everything that occurred tohim Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg said she had pitied him for the grief he must have felt at the news of the 
King’s illness: * Yes,’ cried he, ‘I was very sorry for His Majesty, very sorry 
indeed,—no man loves the King better; of that be assured. But all sailors 
love their King. Aud I felt for the Queen. too,—I did, faith 1 was horribly 

agitated when I saw the King first. I could hardly stand’ Then Mrs 
Schwellenberg suddenly said, ‘Miss Berner, now you might see his Royal 
Highness ; you wanted it so much, and now you might do it. Your Royal 
Highness, that is Miss Berner.’ He rose very civilly, and bowed, to this 
strange freak of an introduction ; and, of course, I rose and courtsied low, 
and waited his commands to sit again; which were given instantly, with great 





Nothing could be more amiabie | 


It is buta vulgar performance ; and | 


courtesy. ‘Ma'am,’ cried he, ‘you have a brother in the service?’ ‘Yes, 
| Sir,’ I answered, much pleased with his professional attention. He had not, 
| he civilly said, the pleasure to know him, but he had heard of him. Then, 
turning suddenly to Mrs. Schwellenberg, ‘ Pray,’ cried he ‘ what is become of 
Mrs.—Mrs.—Mrs. Hogentot !’ ‘O, your Royal Highness !’ cried she, stifling 
much offence, ‘do you mean the poor Haggerdorn !—O your Royal Highness! 
have you forgot her!’ ‘I have, upon ny word!’ cried he, plumply; ‘ upon my 
soul, [ have?’ Then turning again to me, ‘lam very happy, ma’am,’ he 
cried, ‘to see you here ; it gives me great pleasure the Queen should appoint 
the sister of a sea officer to so eligible a situation. As long as she has a brother 
in the service, ma’am,’ cried he ‘to Mrs. Schwellenberg, ‘1 look upon her as 
one of us. Ofaith 1 do! I doindeed! she is one of the corps.’ Then he 
said he had been making acquaintance with a new Princess, one he did not 
know nor remember—Princess Avelia. ‘Mary, too,’ be said, ‘] had quite 
forgot; and they did not tell me who she was; so [ went up to her, and, with- 
; out in the least recollecting her, she’s so monstrously grown, | said, ‘ Pray 
| ma’am, are you one of the attendants? Princess Sophia is his professed fa- 
vourite. ‘J have had the honour,’ he cried, of about an hour's conversation 
with that young lady, in the old style; though I have given up my mad frolics 
now. ‘To be sure, | had a few in that style lormerly!—upon my word I am 
almost ashamed !—-Ha! ha! ha!’ Then, recollecting particolars, he langhed 
vehemently, but Mrs. Schwellenberg eagerly interrupted his communications ; 
| fancy soine of them might have related to her own sacred per-on! * Augusta,’ 
he said, ‘looks very well,—a good face and countenance,—she looks interest- 
ing,—she looks as if she knew more than she would say ; and I like that cha- 
racter.’ He stayed a full hour, chatting in this good-humoured and familiar 
manner,” 

What the * mad frolics” im “the old style’ may have been, it is not for 
loyal subjects to divine. The following birth-day scene, however, strikes us 
as a little at variance with the etiquettes of the Royal Closet :-— 

** At dinner Mrs. Schwellenberg presided, attired magnificently. Miss Gulds 
worthy, Mrs. Stainforth, Messrs. De Lue and Stanhope dined with us ; and 
while we were still eating fruit, the Duke of Clarence entered. He was just 
risen from the King’s table, and waiting for his equipage to go home and pre 
pare for the ball. ‘lo give you an idea of the energy of his Royal Highness’s 
language, | ought to set apart a general objection to writing, or rather intimat- 
ing, certain forcible words, and beg leave to show you, in genuine colours, a 
Royal sailor. We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two gentle- 
men placed themselves behind their chairs while the footmén left the room 
but he ordered us to sit down, and called the men back to hand about some 
wine. He was in exceeding high spirits and in the utmost good humour. He 
placed himself at the head of the taole, next Mrs. Schwellenberg, and looked 
remarkably well, gay, and full of sport and mischief, yet clever withal as well 
as comical. * Weil, this is the first day I have ever dined with the King at St 
James's on his birthday. Pray have you all drank His Majesty’s health?’ ‘ No 
your Roy'l Highness : your Roy'l Highness might make dein do dat,’ said Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. * O, by- willl! Here you (to the footman) ; bring Cham 
pagne ! I'll drink the King’s health again, if I die for it! Yet 1 have done 
pretty well already : so has the King, | promise you! I believe His Majesty 
was never taken such good care of before. We have kept his spirits up, | 
promise you ; we have enabled him to go throug! 


h his fatigues ; and I should 
have done more still, but forthe ball and Mary —I have promised to dance 
with Mary !’ 














alarmed, and said, ‘ Your Royal Highness, I am afraid forthe ball!’ ‘ Hold 
you your potato-jaw, my dear,’ cried the Dake, patting her; but, recollectin 
himself, he took her hand and pretty abruptly kissed it, and then, flinging it 
hastily away, laughed aloud, and called out, ‘There ! that will make amends 
for anything, so now | may say what] wll. So here'a glass of Champagne 
for the Queen's philosopher and the Queen's gentleman-usher ! Hang me if it 
will not do them a monstrous deal of good!’ Here news was brought that the 
equipage was in order. He started up, calling out, ‘ Now, then, for my deuc- 
ed tailor.’ * O, your Royal Highness '’ cried Mr. De Luc, in a tone of expos- 
tulation, *‘ now you have made us droll, you go!’ Off, however, he went.” 
During the summer of 1789, Miss Burney accompanied her Royal mistress 
on a westward progress. The following manifestations of popular devotion at 
Weymouth are comical :— 
“The loyalty of all this place is excessive ; they have dressed out every 
street with labels of ‘ God save the King :’ all the shops have it over the doors ; 
all the children wear it in their caps, al! thé labourers in their hats, and all the 
sailors in ther voices, for they never approach the house without shouting it 
aloud, nor see the King, or his shadow, without beginnifig to huzza, and goin, 
on to three cheers. The bathing-machines make it their motto over all their 
windows ; and those bathers that belong to the royal dippers wear it in bandeaus 
on their bonnets, to go into the sea; and have it again, in large letters, round 
their waists, to encounter the waves. Flannel dresses, tucked up, and noshoes 
nor stockings, with bandeaus and girdles, have most singular appearance ; and 
when first I surveyed these loyal nymphs it was with some difficulty [ kept my 
features in order. Nor is this all. Think but of the surprise of His Majesty 
when, the first time of his bathing, ne had no sooner popped his royal head 
under water than a band of music, concealed in a neighbouring machine, struck 
up ‘God save great George our King.’ One Gilg, Wowever was a little un- 
lucky ;—when the Mayor and burgesses came with the address, they requested 
leave to kiss hands: this was graciously accorded ; but the Mayor advancing, 
in a common way, to take the Queen's hand, as he might that of any lady 
mayoress, Colone! Gwynn, who stood by, whispered, ‘ You must kneel, sir !’ 
He found, however, that he took no notice of this hint, but kissed the Queen’s 
hand erect. As he passed him, in his way back the Colonel said, ‘ You should 
have knelt, sir!’ ‘Sir,’ answered the poor mayu:, ‘I cannot.’ ‘ Everybody 
does, sir.’ ‘Sir,—I have a wooden leg!" Poor man! ‘twas such a surprise ! 
and such an excuse as no one could dispute. But the absurdity of the matter 
followed ;—all the rest did the same ; taking the same privilege, by the exam- 
ple. without the same or any cause !” 
We must leave Miss Burney’s aceount of Mount Edgecambe, not forgetting 
the copy of * Cecilia” inthe library of its music-loving lord, which opened as 
she had predicted, at her praises of Pacchierotti: not the cleverly done inte- 
riors of Longleat and Tottenham. But the human beings interest us more 
than scenery or pictures. Returning to London life and Windsor ceremony, 
we must leave Miss Burney’s disparaging account of Mr. Fairly’s drawing- 
room marriage, to such raillers as, like Uncle Selby, busy themselves in point- 
ing out the femalities of the fairer half of creation. So, too, we must pass 
over the ill-bred Lord Chesterfield, with his personal remarks on Lord Bulk- 
iey’s loug legs, and Madame Benda, the German singer, who ‘ pleased neither 
friend nor foe’ at the Pantheon, that we may have a full-length of ** Bozzy”:— 
“The beautiful chapel of St. George, repaired and finished by the best ar- 
tists at an immense expense, which was now opened aftez a very long shutting 
up for its preparations, brought innumerable strangers to Windsor, and, among 
others, Mr. Boswell. ‘This | heard, in my way to the chapel, from Mr Turbu- 
lent, who overtook me, and mentioned having met Mr Boswell at the Bishop 
of Carlisle’s the evening before. He proposed bringing him to call upon me ; 
but this | declined, certain how little satisfaction would be given here by the 
entrance of amar so famous for compiling anecdotes. But yet I really wished 
to see him again, for old acquaintance sake, and unavoidable amusement from 
his oddity aud good humour, as well as res; ect for the object of his constant 
admiration, ny revered Dr. Johnson. | therefore told Mr. Turbulent I should be 
extremely glad to speak with him after the service was over. Accordingly, at 
the gate of the choir, Mr. Turbulent brought him to me. We saluted with 
mutual glee: his comic, serious face and manner have lost nothing of their 
wonted singularity : nor yet have his mind and language, as you will soon con- 
fess. ‘I am extremely glad to see you, indeed,’ he cried, ‘but very sorry to 
see you here. My dear ina’am, why do you stay !—it won't do, ma’am! you 
must resign!—we can put up with it no longer. [told my good host, the 
Bishop, so, last night; we are all grown quite outrageous '' Whether I laughed 
the most, or stared the most, J am at a loss to say; but I hurried away from 
the cathedral, not to have such treasonable declarations overheard, for we were 
surrounded by a multitude. He accompanied me, however, not losing one mo- 
ment in continuing his exhortations: ‘!f you do not quit, ma’am, very soon, 
some violent measures, I assure you, will be taken. We shall address Dr. Burney 
inabody; (am ready to make the harangue inyself. We shall fall upon him all 
atonce.’ I stopped him to inquire about Sir Joshua; he said he saw him very 
often, and that his spirits were very good I asked about Mr. Burke's book. 
‘O,’ cried he, ‘it willcome out neat week: ‘tis the first book in the world, 
xcept my own, and that’s coming out also very soon ; only I want your help.’ 
‘My help!’ ‘Yes, madam: you must give me some of your choice little 
notes of the Doctor’s; we have seen him long enough upon stilts; I want to 
show himin a new light. Grave Sam, and great Sam, and solemn Sam, and 
learned Sam,—all these he has appeared over and over. NowI want to en- 
twine a wreath of the graces across his brow ; I want to show him as gay Sam, 
agreeable Sam, pleasant Sam; so you must help me with some of his beauti- 
ful billets to yourself.’ I evaded this by declaring [had not any stores at 
hand. He proposed a thousand curious expedients to get at them, but I was 
invincible. Then I was hurrying on, lest | should be too late. He followed 
eagerly, and again exclaimed, ‘ But, ma’am, as [ tell you, this won't do—you 
imust resign off-hand! Why, I would farm you out myself for double, treble 





Princess Mary made her first appearance at Court to-day : she 
looked most interesting and unaffectedly lovely ; she isa sweet creature, and 
perhaps, in point of beauty, the first of this truly beautiful race, of which 
Princess Mary may be calied pendant to the Prince of Wales. Champagne 
bemg now brought for the Duke, he ordered it all round. When it came to me 
1 whispered to Wesierhaults to carry iton: the Duke slapped his hand vio- 
lently on the table, and called out, ‘O, by-—, you shall drink it!’ There 
was ho resisting this 


We all stoodup, and the Dake sonorously gave the 
Royal toast 


* And now,’ cried he, making us all sit down again, ‘ where are 
my rascals of servants! I shan’t be in time for the bal! ; besides, I’ve got a 
devced tailor waiting to fixon my epaulette! Here, you, g» end see for my 
servants ! d'ye hear ! Scamper off!’ Oi ran William. * Come, let's have 
the King's health again. De Luc, drink it. Here, Champagne to De Luc ! 
1 I wish you could have seen Mr. De Luc’s mixed simper—half pleased, half 
|alarmed. However, the wine came and he drank it, the Duke taking a bumper 
| for himself at the same time. ‘ Poor, Stanhope !’ cried he ; ‘ Stanhope shall 
| have a glass too! Here, Ch ampagne ! what are you all about! Why don’t 
| you give Champagne to poor Stanhope !’ Mr. Stanhope, with great pleasure, 
complied, and the Duke again accompanied him. ‘* Come hither, do you hear !” 
| cried the Duke to the servants : and on the ap, roach, slow and submissive, of 
Mrs. Stainforth’s man, he hit him a violent slap on the back, calling out, ‘ Hang 
you! why don’t you see for my rascals? 
called out to Westerhaults, ‘ Harkee ' 
Mr. De Lue !’ 
| $0 Vain an experiment as disputing with them; so he only shrugged his shoul- 
ders and drank the wine. The Duke did the same. ‘ And now, poor Stanhope 
cried the Duke ; * give another glass to poor Stanhope, d’ye hear?’ ‘Is not 
| your Royal Highness afraid,’ cried Mr. Stanhope, displaying the full circle of 
| his borrowed teeth, ‘1 shall be apt to be rather spin the world, asthe folks 
jsay, if I tope on at this rate?’ ‘Not at all! you can’t get drunk m a_ better 
cause. I'd get drunk myself if it was notforthe ball. Here, Champagne! 
| another glass for the philosopher! I keep sober for Mary.’ ‘O, your Roval 





Away flew the man, and then he 
bring another glass of Champagne to 


| Highness !’cried Mr. De Lue, gaining courage as he drank, * you will make | 


| me quire droll of itif you make me go on,—quite droll! *So much the bet- 
jter! so much the better! it will do you a monstrous des! of good. Here, 
| another glass of Champagne for the Queen's philosopher ' Mr. De Lue obey- 
j ed, and the Duke then addressed Mrs. Schwellenberg’s George. ‘ Here ! you ! 
| you | why, where is my carriage ' run and see,do you hear!’ Off hurried 
| George, grinning irrepressibly. © Tf it wes not for that deuced tailor, I would 
not sur. I shall dine at the Queen's house on Monday, Miss Goldsworthy : I 
shall come to dine with Princess Royal I find she does not go to Windsor 
with the Queen.” The Queen meant to spend one day at Windsor, on account 
of areview which carried the King that way. Some talk then ensued upor 
the Duke’s new carriage, which they all agreed to be the most beautiful that 
day at Court I had not seen it, which, to me, was some impediment against 
praising it. He then said it wast 


} ecessary to drink the Queen's health The 
gentlemen here made no demur, though Mr. De Luc arched his eyebrows in 
j expressive fear of consequences’ ‘A bumper,’ cried the Duke, ‘to the 


| Queen's gentleman-usher.’ They all stood upand drank the Queen's healt 
‘ Here are three of us,’ cried the 


Duke, ‘all belonging to the Queen : the 
Queen's piilosopher, the Quee n’s gentleman-usher, and the ( 
thank Heaven, I’m nearest '’ * Sir,’ 


Queen's sou ; but 


cned Mr Stanhope, a little affronted, ‘| 
um not nowthe Queen's gentiemar 
* Aglass more of Champagne here 
are 41.1 MV rascais gone 


What are you all so slow for’ Whe 

Phey've put me inone passion alre dy this morn- 
ng Come, a glass of Champagne for the Queen's gentleman-usher!" laugh 
ing heartily. ‘ No, sir,’ repeated Mr. Sta hope, ‘ I am equerry now, sir.” ‘ And 
another glass to the Queen's philosopher 


€ 


er: I amthe Queen's equerry, sir 








r'’ Neither gentlemen objected 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, who had sat laughing and bappy all this time, now grew 


Mr. De Luc knows these Royal youths too well to venture at | 


the money! I wish I had the regulation of such a farm,—yet I am no farmer- 
general. But | should like to farm you, and so! will tell Dr Burney. I 
mean to address him; I have a speech ready for the first opportunity.” He 
then told me his ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson’ was nearly printed, and took a proof- 
sheet out of his pocket to show me, with crowds passing and repassing, know- 
ing me well, and staring well at him; for we were nuw at the iron rails of the 
Queen’s lodge. I stopped; I could not ask him in; I saw he expected it, 
ind was reduced to apologise, and tell him I must attend the Queen immedi- 
itely. He uttered again stronger and stronger exhortations for my retreat, 
accompanied by expressions which | was obliged to check in their bud. But 
finding he had no chance for entering, he stopped me again at the gate, and 
said he would read mea part of his work. There was no refusing this and 


* | he began, with a letter of Dr. Johnson's to himself. He read it in strong imi- 


l tation of the Doctor’s manner, very well, and not caricature. But Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg was at her window, a crowd was gathering to stand round the rails, 
' and the King and Queen and royal family now approached from the terrace. 
| L made rather a quick apology, and, with a step as quick as my now weakened 
limbs have left in my power, I hurried to my apartment. You may suppose 
| I had enquiries enough from all around, of * Who was the gentleman | was 
talking to at the rails?’ And an injuction rather frank not to admit him beyond 
those limits.” 
| We have nearly done with the extracts from the Court portion of these jour- 
nals. Their writer exhibits herself in her most amiable light: one of her last 
cares was to advance the interests of her brother, honest, blunt, brave James 
Burney ;—a true sea captain, though not quite a Captain Mirvan: another to 
attend to the testamentary dispositions of a foreign servant, who died im her 
service In the progress of this business, during which Miss Burney was sub- 
| ject to undue annoyance from an impostor, representing himself as the deceas- 
led Columb’s heir, she bad to call m the aid and advice of Horace Walpole. As 
usual, when any kindoess was to be done, the wit of Strawberry Hill proved 
himself generous and efficient. The following high epistolary compliment 
bears all the finish of his incomparable pen, less witty, though it be, than his 
shorter and simpler regrets elsewhere expressed, ‘ that Miss Burney had been 
royally gagged, and promoted to fold muslins :"— , 

** As this will come to you by my servant, give me leave to add another 
word on your most unfounded idea that I can forget you, because it is almost 
impossible for me even to meet you. Believe me, I heartily re gret that priva- 
tion, but would not rep’ne, were your sitnation, either in point of fortune or 
position, equal in any degree to your merit But were your talents given to be 
burred in obscurity! You bave retire d from the world to a closet at court— 
where. indeed. vou wil! still discover mankind, though not disclose it; for if 
you could penetrate its characters in the earliest glimpse of its superficies, will 
it escape your piercing eye when it shrinks from your inspection, knowing that 
you have the mirror of truth in your pocket '—I will not embarrass you by say- 
ng more, nor would have you take notice of or reply to what I have said ; 
udge only, that feeling hearts reflect, not forget Wishes that are empty look 
like vanity :—rmy vanity is to be thought capable of esteeming you as much as 
you cese rve. aad to be reckoned, though a very distant, a most sincere friend, 


—and cive me leave to say, dear madam, your most obedient humble servant, 
- Horace Warpote.” 

Who will wonder that such flatteries from such a source, in which the Rey- 

oldses, and Garricks, and Montagus of the bas bleu set joined ardently, made 

picg et w th the Schwellenberg and torlette attendance, even on *‘the sweet 


Queen,” utterly insupportable' Yet Miss Burney, todo her justice, seems to 


ave borne up against them most woman fully : and it was not, till every phy- 
sician she consulted had joined in calling upon her to retire. that in Joly, 1791, 
she quitted the roval service, after a five years’ term of self sacrifice. Next 


veek it may be shown how she fared in returning tothe less formal, but more 





fascinating life, from which she had been so long an alien 
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1843. 


A NIGHT IN THE ADRIATIC, 
BY MES. ROMER. 

The last time I was at Venice, I was tempted to cross over from thence to 
Trieste to visit two remarkable specimens of the wonders of nature and art, 
poth equally interesting, yet completely distinct from each other, which en- 
riched the Istrian territory,—I allude to the wonderful cave of Adelsberg, 
situated bot a few leagues from Trieste, and the splendid Roman amphitheatre 
at Pala, placed at the extremity of the Capo d’Istria 

There is a steam-boat communication between Venice and Trieste ; but cer- 
tainly not of the best description. The steamers are sinal! and tub-like, ouly 
fit for river navigation, and not in the least calculated forthe Adriatic, which, 





whatever poets may sing of that ‘moon-lit sea,” is not to be depended on, but, | 


like a capricious beauty, is liable to sudden stormy outbursts, which ruffle its 
smooth surface into towering passions, infinitely pleasanter to talk about than 
to encounter. ‘The steamer in which I bad secured my passage was to depart 
at night ; and taking for granted, from that circu:nstance, that it contained 
suitable accommodations for passing the night on board, I made no previous 
inquiries to that effect, satisfied that I should find everything as it ought to be.; 
though Heaven knows and | already knew from experience, that ** bad is the 
best” one meets with in foreign steamers. Modest as my expectations were, 
however, they were doomed to utter disappointment ; for, on embarking, I 
found that beds were things unheard of in that vessel, and that hard benches, 
dignified with the appellation of sofas, (which surroanded the four sides of the 
one cabin in which men and women were expected to pass the night promis- 
cuously,) were destined to do duty forthe more legitimate couches usually found 
in s€a-steamers. 

Ignorant of this arrangement, and desirous of settling myself for the night 
before the vessel cleared the /agunes, | took possession of one of the afors said 
sofas, and, with my cloak for a coverlet, and my sac de nuit for a pillow, I 
stretched myself along it to rest—not to sleep. But, independent of the dis- 
comfort of lying down im one’s clothes, which wearies instead of refreshing, 
the sights and sounds that ere long assailed me in that cabin were more than 
sufficient to ‘‘ murder sleep.” The motion of the ill-constructed steamer, la- 
bouring through the waves in the teeth of astiff breeze, soon producec its ef- 
fect upon the majority of the numerous passengers, who encumbered the 
benches and the floor; and as | am one of those persons who, although never 
quite comfortable at sea, am only driven to the extremity of decided sickness 
from the force of example, I deemed it prudent to effect a retreat from the con- 
tagion which surrounded me, while yet I possessed the physical powe rof doing 
so, and, vacating my comfortless couch, rushed to the blessing of fresh air and 
quiet upon the deck,—the last group that met my eyes below being a couple of 
Austrian officers, whose sufferings and whose sang-froid had awakened my 
pitv and my hilarity (to my shame be it spoken) in equal degrees rps 

The steward of the steamer had certainly underrated the number of his pas- 
sengers, or overrated their capabilities of defying sea-sickness, for he had not 
proportioned the quantity of those Wedgwood indispensables required on such 
occasions to the actual wants of the assembled voyagers; and, in this dearth 
of crockery, the two officers in question had appropriated to their joint use one 
basin, which each clutched pertinaciously with one hand, like supporters to a 
coat of arms, while in the other they grasped their cherished meerschaums 
In the pauses of the noisy duet performed by them, which elicited the most 
extraordinary specimens of their voci di petto, they very gravely and assiduous- 
ly smoked their pipes, while the tears force d from their eyes by such unwonted 
and involuntary exertions coursed each other down their ghastly faces: but 
not an exclamation or a complaint escaped their lips: and thus they alternated 
between their simultaneous contortions over the cuvette, and their solemn and 
almost motionless devotion to their meerschaums, until my powers of resist- 
ance, physical and mora!, could no longer hold out against the moving pathos 
of the scene, and ! abruptly escaped from it. 

On the deck I found two or three passengers, who like myself had preferred 
braving the night-breezes unsheltered, to the annoyance of facing the manifold 
horrors of the cabin; and, wrapped in our mantles end mackintoshes, we en- 
sconced ourselves leeward of a pile of trunks, and prey 


ired to pass the night 
wakefully @ la belle étoile 


One of the passengers was a northern German, 
another a French gentleman, both of them well informed, high-bred men, whosé 
conversation was well calculated to lighten the tedium of the chilly vigil before 
us. Many were the subjects glanced at by them; which, eliciting variances of 
opinion in the speakers, afforded grounds for arguments sustained on each side 
with as much urbanity as spirit. 


The German was evidently strongly im 
bued 


with the mysticism and taste for the supernatural which tinges the litera- 
ture of his country ; and, to my surprise, the’Frenchman, whom I had at first 
fancied to possess (esprit Voltairien in an eminent degree, showed himself 
I L Bre 
ready to go all lengths with him in admitting not only the possibility but the 
probability of occurrences which, among my own more matter-of-fact coun- 
trymen, | had been accustomed to hear treated as the vapourings of a sickly 
magination, 
a . ire: mi lig Sate ¢ . : and Sindee , 

he theory of dreams, of familiar spirits, of warnings and supernatural ap- 

pearances were successively canvassed by the two interlocutors with such 


talent and plausibility. that, while listening to their arguments, I almost felt | 


myself justified in the bias towards credulity to which they were gradually 
leading me. However, in good time I bethought me of the opinion which two 
justly-celebrated philosophers (Montaigne and Labruyére) have agreed in 
enouncilg, namely, that human reason when grappling with the mysteries of 
the rmmaterial world, is liable to split upon two rocks,—a stupid and terri- 


fied credulity, or a systematic and boundless incredulity ; and, suddenly check- | 


ing my head!ong career towards the former, | determined to vibrate midway 
between the two extremes, unt)! something less questionable than mere hear- 
say should lend its weight to determine which side of the balance should final- 
ly preponderate. 

Among various interesting questions canvassed by the travellers, the French 
gentleman discussed at great length that of dreams, treating the subject as 
one of high metaphysical interest, and discar®ing the vulgar belief that to in- 
digestion alone are attributable the horrible visions that occasionally visit the 
slumbers of humanity ; in a word, he asserted the probability of their being 
sometimes chosen by the mysterious power that watches over the destinies o 
mankind as a medium of revealing to those persons interested in their dis 
covery crimes and secrets over which the tomb had set its icy seal. 

**T have no hesitation in avowing thisto be my belief.” said he: “and if 
you will permit me to relate the occurrence that authorizes it, you will, | am 
persuaded, allow it to have been sufficiently awful to start the veriest sce p- 
tic into an admission that an all-seeing Providence must have directed the re- 
velation, and that neither the operations of chance nor the workings of imagi 
nation could have been instrumental in bringing to light, in the extraordin iry 
manner you will hear, a crime of which no suspicion had previously existed.” ; 

We ail eagerly expressed our wish to hear the circumstance which had so 
strongly influenced the speaker's mind in adopting that belief which he had so 


commenced his narrative in these words .— 


“One of my uncles, the eider brother of my mother, formed part of the 
corps d’armée under the command of Moreau, and with the rank of captain follow- 
ed that heroic chief through his German campaigns. The regiment to which 
he belonged was one of those which, true to its republican principles, and con 
templating with dread the rapid strides that Bonaparte was making towards 
absolute power, asserted its independence by voting against the Consulale for 
fife, to which Napoleon was then aspiring, and which became only a stepping- 
stone to his more exalted fortunes. This opposition to his early ambition, how- 
ever, was never forgotten by the young Dictator. He dissembled his anger ; 
but the republican soldiers who had dared to thwart his views by endeavouring 
to obstruct the torrent of servile partizanship which was bearing him onward 
to despotism, had afterwards to learn that Napoleon had not shed al! his Corsi- 
can blood upon the sands of Egypt, or on the plains of Marengo, and that the 
principle of the Vendetta, which isthe scourge and the shame of his pative 
country, manifested itself in his conduct towards those who had off red a con- 
scientious opposition to his all absorbing ambition. 

‘* Bonaparte was too politic to inflict any summary act of revenge upon those 
stern old warriors of the repablic, who would not, like the mass of the nation, 
bend the knee to his rising power; but he marked them in his memory. and 
both by the severity of the duties to which he destined them, and the absence 
oi recompense for their subsequent services, he at once gratified his personal 
revenge, and taught the world to know that he would brook no Opposition to 
his despotic will . 

‘* An early opportunity offered itself for the exercise of this unamiable and 
unjust resentment in the expedition to St Domingo, which was then in 


pre pa- 
ration, and the command of which he had given to General Leclerc, the hus- 
band of his beautiful sister, Pauline, afierwards Princess Borghese. Napo- 


leon incorporated en masse in this expedition all the soldiers who had ever 
given evidence of the ittachment for republican institutions: ar » fow 
‘ } tiou and of the tew 

oF those who survived the ravages of the yellow fever, and the casualties of a 
barbarous warfare with the negroes, not one eve r obtained advancement in the 
imperial army 

“4 > oO i} . y ' | 

My uncle retained his former rank of captain in this expedition, and 


G 


Was lortunate enough to nave in his cow pany an honest peasant from Lorraine, 
bis own foster-brotner, and the son of his nurse, who had served with him 
in all the early wars of the republic, and whom he had been enabled. 
om Bie gallantry and genera! good conduct, to get promoted to the rank 


o! sergeant ; but, unfortunately, tal want of ed 
‘ 


‘9 Ris obtaining the honours of an of 


Jerome Chabert's to ication 
been an insuperab’e imped: 


; s epaulette 


| monster's designs, and he steered his course towards Chabert, who, closely fol- 
| lowed by his pursuer, took advantage of the current, and swam vigorously for 


) pausing to raise him 
ranks, placed his apparently lifeles® captain upon his shoulders, and carried him 


| to the rear, where he obtained that timely assistance which ultimately led to 
} his recovery 


j still invariably called * Mon Capitaine.’ 
j) acted in this instance as all mankind has done since the creation—he asked for 


| combated the objections advanced by my uncle against such a measure ; more 






“ Thedevotion of this young man for his captain was as unbounded as was 
his tried bravery ; and to the exercise of these two noble qualities did my uncle 
owe his life on the ever-memorable field of Hohenlinden. Overpowered by a 
charge of lancers, he was about to fall a victim to the sabre of an Austrian, 
when Jerome Chabert threw himself before the body of my uncle, and, im 
averting the blow destined for his prostrate officer, received it upon his own 
forehead, where, although falling with diminished force, it left a scar which the 
gallant Chabert bore to the grave 

‘It appeared to have been decreed bv Fate that my uncle should owe his 
life, under Providence, to Jerome Chabert ; for on two subsequent occasions 
did the gallant fellow again become his preserver 

Within a few days after the landing of the French troops in St. Domingo, 
my uncle, whilst bathing in the river St. Jago, the banks of which are over- 
grown with bulrushes and other aquatic plants, perceived the head of a caiman 
(or alligator) raised above the water, while the body remained concealed be- 
neath the thick vegetation which covered the margin of the river. The hideous 
eyes of the monster were gloatingly fixed upon the bather, who made a des- 
perate etlort to escape the imminent peril that menaced him by swimming r- 
pidly away ; but, in plunging forward, his legs became entangled in the river- 
weeds, and his helpless position was a signal for his enemy to advance. The 
other officers, who were preparing to bathe, endeavoured to deter the caiman 
by their screams and shouts; but the instunctof the reptile too well convinced 
itof the utter helplessness of its victim, towards whom it swam with a 


savage intrepidity which caused the terrified beholders to despair of my uncle's 
rescue 





** But the noble Jerome Chabert had been a spectator of the scene from 
the bank. He saw that not a moment was to be lost, and resolutely plunged 
into the open river in the short interval which separated the caiman from his 
beloved foster-brother. The prospect of a nearer prey at once diverted the 











the opposite bank, where a number of negroes were assembled. These ten, | 
beimg armed with the barbed javelins which they use with such unerring dexte- 
rity, were enabled to destroy the horrible reptile, and deliver the devoted Cha- 
bert from the imminent danger to which he had thus voluntarily exposed hun- 
self for the preservation of his officer and benefactor. 

“Shortly after this event and ina more glorious cause, to the devoted Je- 
rome Chabert did my uncle once more owe his life. At the attack of the Ca- 
baregades, (entrenchments which were defended by ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture in | 
person,) just as my uncle was about to enter the breach at the head of his brave 
grenadiers, he fell pierced by a ball, which struck him in the middle of the 
breast His comrades believing him to be dead, passed onward without 
Not so the faithful Chabert, who, falling out of the 


** Such were the services rendered by Jerome Chabert to my uncle —services 
not to be repaid with gold, bat which bind man to man for life, whatever may 
be the difference of their rank and station; and thus were they bound by ties 
of more than brotherly love,—by those of holiest friendship and gratitude,— 
when, after the death of General Leclerc, the wretched remoant of the St 
Domingo expedition was recalled to France, where neither their past suflerings 
nor their long services met with consideration or reward 

‘In vain did my uncle besiege the bureau of the Minister of War to obtain 
professional advancement for himself, and a pension for the heroic sergeant 
whose health was so debilitated by the effects of clunate that he could no 
longer remain in active service. It was in this moment of disappointinent that 
my uncle, stung to the soul by such intentional and marked neglect of ni | 
claims, broke his sword in bitterness and despair, and, although late in life for 
such a change, devoted himself to the bar, the profession for which he had been 
originally educated ; but which, like many others, he had abandoned at that 
exciting moment of the early Revolution, when what were then termed ‘ les 


Enfans de la Patrie,’ forsook house and home to join the republican army 

“ Tlaving thus established himself as an arocat at Nancy, my uncle’s first | 
care was to secure a livelihood for his humble friend and faithfal companion in | 
arms, Jerome Chabert. He accordingly purchased for him a small house in | 
the village of La Croix, lying between Nancy and Verdun, where having esta 
blished him as an innkeeper, he obtained for him 


the situation of ; 
garde de chasse wthe woods and forests of the nation 


besides 


‘** These details, unimportant as they are in themselves, and apparently irre- | 
evant to the purport of this history, [ have deemed it necessary to dwell upon 
at considerable length, because it is indispensable, for the consistency of what 
|i am about to relate, to show by what means two persons orginally placed in 
such different spheres of life should have been thrown mto bonds of fnendship 
and regard of a nature so uncommon as to have established between them syim- 
pathies and attractions rarely existing even between those who are allied to 
each other by ties of blood. 


‘Jerome Chabert, thus established, soon found that his duties of a garde de 
| chasse considerably interfered with the attendance due to his customers at the 
jiun; and as the former of these occupations was not only imperative on hit, 
| but more congenial to his tastes, he thought that it would be advisable to take 
|to himself a partner, in the shape of a wife, to whose care he might consiga 
the business and the attendance requisite at his little hostelry, while he himself 
should uninterruptedly follow his more favourite calling 

“ Having quickly made up his mind on this point, and fully satisfied himsel/ 
that he was only acting on a principle of duty, while he was, m fact, blindly 
following the impulses of an imprudent fancy, he set out for Nancy, to consult 
my uncle, the advocate ; whom, however, as in their old campaiguing days, he 


It is needless to say that Chabert 


advice when he was determined to go his own way,—and he therefore easily 


especially as they only amounted, after all, to the general observation upon 


| the imprudence of marrying when too great a disparity of age existed between | 


| the contracting parties. 


| Croix, 


i 


‘ ; | Chabert and his wife. 
unreservedly expressed ; andthe French gentleman, without farther preainble, | 


| of dreamy delirium assailed his senses ; 


In short, in less than three weeks Jerome Chabert 
became the husband of Mademoiselle Catherine Brunet, whose whole fortune 
consisted in a pair of sparkling eyes, a saucy smile, and the freshness and | 
gaiety of sweet eighteen; and although these personal advantages formed a 
striking contrast with the scarred and debilitated frame of the veteran, 
who was more broken down from suffering than by years, their menage went on 
happily enough; for, whilst the young wife admirably discharged to the public 
the duties of mistress of the village-inn, she neglected nothing that could con- 
tribute to render happy the home of the old sergeant of the Republican army. 

** My uncle's professional duties required him to make frequent journeys be- 
tween Nancy and Verdun, and on these occasions he invariably stopped for a 
day at La Croix, where his presence was the signal for a holiday to the worthy | 
To the latter my unele soon extended some portion of 
that cordial regard that bound him to her husband ; and he loved to dwell upon 
the obligations which he owed to Chabert, and to expatiate to Catherine upon 


those heroic achievements over which her husband's modesty would fain have 
thrown a veil. 


face 


| 
“ It was upon one of those occasions, about three years after the marriage 


of Catherine and Chabert, that my uncle, arriving unexpectedly at the inn of | 
La Croix, was surprised to observe that Chabert did not come as was his cus- 
tom to the door to meet his old commander, and hold his stirrup while he 
alighted from his horse. Instead of the scarred and sunburnt face of the ve- 
teran, lighted up with smiles as he performed that office, his eyes met the un- 
known countenance of a stable servant, whose forbidding aspect was rendered 
more remarkable by a sulky and embarrassed manner. 

“* Where is your master!" inquired my uncle of the stranger as he put his | 
foot to the ground. Before he could obtain a reply, however, Madame Cha- | 
| 
| 
' 


bert, hurrying from the house into the inn-yard, smilingly interposed 

“+ Oh, Monsieur le Capitame, how provoking that my hasbaud should be ab- 
sent, and how disappointed he will be to have missed seeing you! but the fact 
is, that the inhabitants of La Croix have been so annoyed of late by the ra- 
vages among their crops made by the wild boars from the forest, that they 
have petitioned the mayor to take measures to relieve them from the nuisance ; | 
so yesterday morning all the gardes de chasse were summoned to the village, 
and to-day a grand hattue takes place.’ 

“* Aha! that is extraordinary!’ replied my uncle. ‘I heard nothing of it 
at Nancy, and yet such an event is caiculated to create a large sencation there. 
I don’t know but that, if Chabert had apprised me of it, 1 should have joined 
in the sport myself; but now it is too late to do so, and my business compels | 


motto,is, ‘ Les affaires avant tout! So, get me some supper, and prepare 
me a bed, for I am both famished and tired. Ina few days J shall be here again 
on my way home, when I trust your husband will have a good account to give 
us of his chasse, and that he will have a large supply of boars’ tusks to add to 
his trophies, which, poor fellow! he seems to take as much glory to himeelf in 
bringing home, as he would in former days of having taken a standard from 
the enemy on the field of battle.’ 

“* My oncle’s orders were obeyed; and after a hasty supper (for Jerome Cha- 
bert was not there to share in the bottle of Moselle over which his ci-derant 
captain loved to linger as he drank to the memory of their old campaigns), he 
retired to the room always occupied by him when lodging at the inn of La 


} 

| 

me to be at Verdun to-morrow morning , and you know, Madame Chabert, my 
| 


“It was some time before he could compose himself to sleep ; a painful sort 
which, although not amounting to 





_b eeding wounds 


| ling sensation in his throat silenced the straggling etlort. 


| murdered me. 


variably the companion of crime, appeared as her accuser. 








slumber, deprived him of all energy, and of all consciousness, except of the 





unconnected events that seemed to be passing before him lke the shadows of 
a magic lantern, in all of which the person of e Chabert took a ! 
part. The field of Hohenlinden was there, with ite deadly strife, and ite fying 
squadrons ; again did the Austrian sabre flash in bis eyes, as, blinded and breath- 
less, he lay beneath the*hoofs of the struggling horses. Then came the cai- 
man of St. Domingo, its eager eves glaring epon him with fearful reality, and 
its hot breath perceptible upon his cheek ; when, lo! as he helplessty fell mto 
its devouring grasp, the intrepid Chabert rushed between him and death. And 
then the scene changed to the intrenchments of the Caberécades. Once more he 
felt the hot bullet pierce his breast, and then A Swooning sensation assailed 
him: and as everything swam before his darkened eves, * saw the form of 
Chabert bending over him, and felt himself rescued by him from the trampling 
feet that heedlessly passed over his prostrate body. But in every part of his 
vision the countenance of Chabert bore a mournful and death-like stillness, 
which contrasted strangely with the elated and joyful expression that habitually 
illuminated the features of the gallant soldier whenever those sourenrs formed 
the subject of conversation with his beloved captain; and that chilling, lifeless 
appearance, caused the genere| impression of the vision to be so paintal that in 
an agony of agitation my uncle aroused himself from it 

** It was some tine before he could shake off the effects of this harassing vi- 
sitation, whieh left him im a complete state of mental prostratwn ; however, 
attributing to some temporary physical derangement the sort of hallucination 
to which he had been subjected, he again composed himself to slee 

* But a vision far more dreadful and far less confused visited that restless 
slumber. The curtams of his bed appeared to be slowly drawn aside, and he 
thought he heard the very rings by which they were suspended grate on the 
iron rods over which they passed) He was conscious of making an effort to 
rise, but a hand of ice appeared to be laid heavily upon his breast, and to rivet 
him motionless to the spot. He thought that that touch awoke him, (for so ran 
the dream), and that he saw standing at his bedside the form of Jerome Cha- 
bert, wrapped in a winding-sheet, which he slowly unfolded, and pointing to his 
breast and throat, directed the sleeper's attention to the marks of freshly- 

He endeavoured to rush towards the ghastly form, bot an 

invineible force seemed to hold bim back; he tried to speak, but his tongue 
clave to the roof of lus mouth; he would have shrieked in agony, bat a strang- 





Then wn a sepulehral 
tune the phantom thus addressed him :— 


** Catherine has deceived you! I have fallen a victim to her lawless pas- 
sions. I detected her guilty intercourse with my servant Pierre; and in or- 
der to escape my just vengeance, the two wretches basely and treacherously 

They have buried my mangled body in the stable under the 
manger of the furthermost stall, where the stones have been freshly disturbed. 
Seek for me there and you will find me! Master—brother—friend, farewell ! 
Avenge my death !’ 

* Paralyzed with horror, his limbs bathed in a cold perspiration that burst 
from every pore, my uncle awoke with a smothered ery ; nor was it until he 
had looked around hun, and beheld by the moonlight that streamed through the 
window of the quiet room, unoccupied by any form save his own, that be could 
convince himself that what had passed had been only adream. To seek again 
for repose, however, was impossible; and, therefore, with the first dawn of 


| day he arose, and descending into the kitchen, found Catherine already there, 


busy withher household affurs. Her cheerful, smiling countenance as she 
bade him good morning acted like a charm in dispelling all sinister recollec- 
tions of the last night’s vision; he felt disposed to attnbute to night-mare 
the horrible sensations that had assailed him, and without breathing a word 
to Catherine of what he had sailered, he simply imtrusted to her the ¢ xpresston 
of his cordial regard for ber husband, and proceeded on his journey 

“ My uncle remained a week at Verdun, and on his return halted again, as 
he had promised, at La Croix ; where his first thought, as well as hie first 
question, was for his friend. On his road thither he had struggled to repress a 
painful restlessness, nearly allied to foreboding, which crept over him, as, des- 
pite his efforts, the impression of the agonizing might he had so lately passed 
there returned with a vividness which cansed his blood to run cold ; but, as 
he approached the house, lis impatience to have his apprehensions dispelled 


became so great, and his desire to behold Chabert once more so strong, that, 


unable to control his feelings, he called aloud to him by name. His uneasi- 
ness beeaime conlirmed upon seeing Catherine run out to meet him alone, 
mid with a mixture of embarrassment and vexation in her manner, say to 


him :— 
“© Oh, eur ! why did you 


not Apprise us 
Jerome will be real 


of the day you intended to return’? 
yin despair tohave missed you a second time. He is 
fair of Bar-le- Duc to sell a wild boar which he shot yesterday.’ 

* This explanation appeared mysterions and improbable to my uncle and,coupled 
with the confusion perceptible in Catherine's manner, produced such painful 
doubts in his mind, that he retired to rest with feelings of depression and 
suspicion, which he vainly endeavoured to divest himself of. 

“*No sooner had he fallen asleep than the vision which had so terrified his 
slumbers a week before again appeared to him, with the same horrible dis- 
tinciness. This time the lips of the phantom were mute, but its eyes were 
implacably fixed upon the struggling sleeper with an expression of anger, 
menace, and reproach, while, with a gesture not to be misunderstood, it 
pointed to the sear that seamed its forehead—that scar which Jerome had 
received when saving his captain's life at the risk of hisown on the field of 
Hohenlinden ! 

‘* Awakening with a start of horror, my uncle sprang from the bed to his 
feet, and groping his way down stairs, aod into the stable, caused his horse to 
be saddled instantly, and notwithstanding the darkness of the mght, and the 
snow that was falling in thick flakes, he mounted his steed, and hurried from a 
spot rendered intolerable to him by such appalling visions 

‘* No sooner had my uncle reached Nancy, than, at the risk of being accused 
of weakness and superstition, he hastened to the legal authorities and made a 
declaration to them of the fearful conviction be entertained on Jerome Cha- 
bert’s account, and the mysterious circumstance that had given rise to it. The 
dignity of the law at first revolted at the idea of undertaking an investigation 
upon grounds apparently so chimerical ; but the friend of the unfortunate Cha- 
bert at last succeeded in inducing the officers of justice to repair to La Croix ; 
where, upon removing the pavement under the identical manger pointed out 
by the phantom in my uncle's dream, the remains of the murdered Jerome 
Chabert were found wrapped in a bloody sheet, the throat and breast mangled 
with innumerable wounds. 

“Catherine, and her paramour, Pierre, were immediately arrested, and con- 
veyed to Nancy, where they were lodged in separate dungeons in the prison , 
nor did they meet again until at the ensuing assizes, when Catherine sat 
alone upon the banc d'accuéss, and her guilty lover, with that treachery so in- 
He had saved hw 
wretched life by denouncing his miserable accomplice; but although he es- 
caped the doom that fell upon her, and the guillotine was cheated of half its 


gone 'o the 


| prey, retribution fell upon him at last; and when, afew years afterwards, 


I visited Toulon, one of the first countenances remarked by me amongst the 
hideous assemblage of crime assembled in the arsenal was that of Pierre, sur- 
mounted with the fatal green cap, the badge of condemnation for life to the 
galleys.” 

The dawn was breaking as the French gentleman terminated his recital, 


and in the distance was to be seen the port of Tneste, with its back-ground of 


white buildings glistening against the blushing skies Our near approach to 
land suspended the exciting conversation, that had whiled away the first hours 
of our voyage, but the story of Jerome Chabert had made so deep 88 Impres- 
sion on tiny mind that my first employment at Trieste, after mexing Up for - 
lost night's rest, was to transcribe it as nearly as I could recolieet in the words 
of its narrator. 





LECTURE ON INSTINCT. 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE “ DUBLIN NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY,” BY 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 

The Archbishop of Dubiin rose to deliver 4's lecture on “Instinct.” He 
said that there was no particular branch of patural history upon which he would 
be by any means well qualified to instruct persons, o7 with which perhaps he 
was as well acquainted as many who were then present ; and if he were to at- 
tempt to instruct either those who had paid much attention to such a study, 
or those who were mere beginners, One case he would teach his auditor less 
than he knew, and in the other case he would probably be less skilful than the 
person to whom he presumed to give instruction in the particular branch, to 
which he had devoted his attention; but having been called upon to deliver a 
lecture upon some point connected with the subject, he considered it would be 
most suitable in respect to bis slender attainments in all branches of natural 
history and the circumstances of the society, to select a poit in whieh 
natural history came in contact with the philosophy of the human mind, 
and those metaphysical pursuits to which he had mostly devoted humee lf. 
Besides the intrinsic advantage of directing the attention of his au- 
dience to this particular branch of study, another advantage resulted 
from it, namely, 10 felieve the stody of natural history from some 
part of the ducredit under which with many, it laboured, from being 
considered as & {tivolous oceupation of the time and faculties of man ; 
leading bim to refeet upon, examine into, search into, and investigate 
the facts connected with this science, and all for no other purpose except the 
mere innocent amusement arising from the study—condacive in no way to the 
development of the higher faculties of the mind, or the attainment of man's 
physical comforts. The same might be said with regard even to the cultiva- 














of literature. If 8 man went no farther in the of literature than to 
a good judge of different editions of books, or the different modes of bind- 
ing, oF printing those books, be might make a very usefal librarian, bdt it could 
not be said that he had tarned literary knowledge to any of the more dignified 
rposes in which it might be employed. There no doubt were such persons, 
t it woold therefore be untrue to term literature a B@liomania, or a mere cu- 
riosity about rare books, because some seemed to think it was so, and were 
censured, as those who labelled and ticketted the great volume of nature, and 
sought no further, or if they did, perased it badly. The point which he had 
chosen as forming a contact between zoology and the branch of ph:losophy 
which had relation to the human mind, was the subject of instinct ; and if he 
or bis audience were to estimate the propriety of his taking up the examination 
of such a subject, from the degree of information which he could bring to bear 
upon it, bis claims to their attention that evening would be very low indeed ; 
but he had found so little of a systematic account of the matter in all the au- 
thors which he had ever read, that it struck him it might be desirable to call 
the attention of the audience simply to the rr acm as should be more oc- 
cu in proposi vestions for their consideration than in answering ques- 
‘es betta loca subjects it might seem bad to take this course ; but 
he should adopt it then, and if the thing were to be done, if inquiries were to 
be made, something might be gained by telling them what to ask, and to what 
they should direct their investigations ; but he could not answer the questions 
which he would propose satisfactorily to himself. At any rate, if he could not 
give them satisfaction he hoped he should give them un-satisfaction ; that was, 
he he might be able to render them dissatisfied with the extent of their 
knowledge, by pointing out how much there was to be known, to be studied, 
and to be inquired into. A treatise upon the subyect of animal instincts was 
a desideratum. He had seen in many books interesting descriptions of differ- 
ent instincts, curiously illustrated by well authenticated facts; he had seen 
minute details of important and interesting characteristics of instinct, but he 
never saw anything like a philosophical or systematic view of the subject, 
nor had he ever heard a distinct and satisfactory answer to the question— 
““ What do you mean by instinct 1 It seemed, therefore, however far ad. 
vanced they might be in a dictionary on the subject of instinct, a grammar was 
a thing very mueh required. When he spoke of animal instinct, it should be 
remembered that he included man. He presumed that they had all learned 
that man was an animal—(a laugh)—although it was a fact frequently forgot- 
ten by many—and what he desired to convey was, that man possessed instinct 
in a lower degree than almost all the anunals—and in a lower degree in propor- 
tion to his superiority in other respects ; and he would add, that, as man pos- 
sessed instinct in a lower degree than the brutes, so in a lower degree than 
man, brutes—at least the higher brutes—possessed reason. He was advancing 
little by little towards the question, the answer to which he did not presume to 
give with anything like a decisive voice ; but what he meant was, that as some 
things felt and done by man were allowed to be instinctive, so many things 
done by brutes—at least by the higher description of brutes—would be (if done 
hy man,) regarded as resulting from the exercise of reason. He meant to say 
that the actions of the brute sprung from the same impulse as those of mijn 
A man built a house from reason—a bird built a nest from instinct He did 
not mean to say that the bird bad reason, but that man not only did the same 
things, but did them from the same species of impulse, which should be called 
instinctive either in man or brute ; and that several things were done by 
brutes, not only the same action, but done from the same impulse. He would 
not inquire into what was called reason apy more than what was denominated 
instinct. He would only say that several things which were allowed by every 
one to be acts of reason when done by a man, were done by brutes manifestly 
under a similar impulse. He meant such things as brutes learned to do by their 
experience ; und that they seemed to combine, more or less, the means of ac- 
complishing a certain end, from having learned by experience that such and 
such means so applied would conduce to it. The higher animals of course, 
showed more of instinct than the lower, but there were many instances of its 
existence in domesticated animals. ‘The dog was regarded as the animal most 
completely man's companion, and he would mention a slight specimen of the 
species of instinct to which he referred as exhibited in a dog, the incident con 
nected with which was upon record, and of which he had no doubt, although it 
did not come under his own personal observation. ‘This dog being left by his 
master, who had gone into a boat, upon the bank of a river, attempted to join 
him. He plunged into the water; but not making allowance for the strength 
of the stream which carried hira considerably below the boat, he could not beat 
up against it. He landed, made allowance for the superior strength of the 
river by leaping im ata place which was at a distance higher up from the boat 
The combined action of the stream and his swimming carried him in an ob- 
lique direction, and he at last reached the boat. Having made the trial and 
failed, it was quite clear he judged from his failure of the first attempt, that his 
course was to go up the stream, make allowance for its strength, and thus gain 
the boat. He did not vouch forthe accuracy of this anecdote—he had seen 
it recorded, but it had not come within his experience. He believed it, how- 
ever, to be a fact, and was sure that other persons could adduce similar in- 
stanees of animal instinct. But there was another instance of this nature 
which did come under his own observation, and was more worthy of being re- 
corded, because the actor was 4 cat, a species of aniunal which was considered 
generally very inferior to a dog. This cat lived many years in his mother’s 
tamily, and its featsof sagacity were witnessed by her, his sisters, and him- 
self. It was known not merely once or twice, but habitually, to ring the par 
jour bell whenever it wished that the door would be opened. Some alarm was 
excited on the first ocevsion that it turned bell-ringer. The family had retired 
to rest, and in the middie of the night the parlour bell was rung violently. The 
sleepers were staitied from their repose, and proceeded down stairs, armed with 








general notion of the general drift of expressions which they used. Almost 
every animal which was capable of being tamed, could in some degree use 
language, as an indication of what passed within, but ne animal had the use of 
language as an “instrument of thought.” Man made use of signs in the 
particular application of the power of abstraction by which he could reason ; 
and the use of arbitrary signs, with a facility of using abstraction at pleasure, 
was acharacteristic of man. Any one knew a horse or cat because he had 
seen many such animals, and could form an abstract idea of them. A bird 
meeting a man in a field knew him to be an enemy to wild animals, and fled from 
him. But this was not having what he called the power of using abstraction at 
pleasure. It was merely similar qualities affecting animals in @ similar 
way. With certain description of forms were associated ideas of fear or of 
gratification. ‘Therefore a young calf readily came up to a woman whom it 
saw for the first time, because a woman used to feed it with milk, while the 
young of buffalo would fly from the person. He spoke of man being able so 
to use the power of abstraction as to employ signs to be used of any individu- 
al standing for a certain class. Perhaps his audience would think that he was 
giving aremarkable instance of the instinctive love of an author for his own 
works by quoting from a work written by himself. But he would only refer 
them to the passages which treated of language as an instrument of thought. 
They would be found in the Ist book of the “ Elements of Logic,” the 6th 
section, and the 2d book, Ist chapter and 2d section. It would be necessary 
to add that he was a decided nominalist. The abstract ideas of which persons 
spoke, and the names of which language merely furnished, were things to 
which he wasastranger. He had attentively watched them for many years, 
and not one of them was he able to catch. He never could understand, per- 
ceive, or form a notion of, what was meant by ideas. He knew of no mean- 
ing for them but signs, words written or spoken, taking to pieces and analysing 
any paragraph and putting it together again in another form, keeping each 
piece to its abstract use, just as one would take the elements of letters and put 
them together again, combining, dissolving and recombining again ad infinitum 

This was what he meant by the employment of language as an instrument of 
thought, and this was what no brute arrived at; but brutes had more or less 
the use of language toconvey to others what was passing withinthem. The 
power of caabeken abstraction at pleasure, so as to form general signs, and 
making use of those signs as an instrament of thought, was probably the dif- 
ference between man and the brute ; but reason, in the manner in which they 
applied the word, as an operation of the mind, was common to men and brates ; 
and instinct, although possessed by man in an inferior degree to that of the 
brute was common to him and other animals. Brutes had not command over 
abstraction to make use of it to form general signs, and there were various 
men raised more or less from the brutes. ‘There were some clever men with 
a great inaptitude for general reasoning, considerably removed from the brute, 
yet differing from men who were not superior to them in other respects, such 
as being clever, handy and knowing; and there were many inferior to the dog, 
the monkey and the elephant, yet possessing the peculiar power by which man 
was distinguished from the higher brates. He thought that most people, if 
asked what was meant by instinct, would more or less express themselves to 
understand it to mean a blind tendency to some mode of action, independent 
of the consideration of the end to which the action tended His Grace then 
went on to say that a certain instinct was felt by all animals towards a certain 
mode of action, and hunger and thirst were no less an instinct than the desire 
of the new-born babe to suck, although he had no idea that milk was in the 
breast or that it was nutricious. When aman built a house, in order to have 
shelter from the weather, and a comfortable place to pursue his trade or reside 
in, the act was not called instinct, »lthough the term was applied to building a 
nest, because man had not any blind desire to build the house; the rudest sa- 
vage always contemplated forming some hut as a safeguard against thieves, 
wild beasts and vermin which destroys his food ; but supposing a man had the 
instinct of the bird—supposing a man who had never seen a house, or thought 
of protecting himself, had a tendency to construct something analogous to a 
nest, or a bird was so endowed with reason as to lav eggs, hatch them, and 
build a nest in order to perpetuate its species, in either case the bird or man 
would act from impulse, because the contemplation of the end was not the sole 
object in view, nor the motive which at first impelled them. ‘Then, again, an 
end might be contemplated, and yet the desire would be called instinct. For 
instance, a person might take means to satisfy his hunger and gratify his appe- 
tite, and he acted instinctively so far as performing an action which tended to 
support life. Hesought rationally to gratify his hunger—instinctively to sup- 
port life. Where @ person was rationally pursuing a certain end, and acted so 
far from reason, he might be said, in respect to another end, to act instinctive- 
ly when he was not contemplating, or at least pursuing thatend. !n some cases 
man acted as man alone could act, entirely from rational views, which, there- 
fore, he would not cal! instinct, but yet so far analogous to it in an important 
point as equally to illustrate the wise provision of Providence made for the ad- 
vancement of man by a course of action not deliberately directed towards that 
end by man himself. When aman seeking to benefit himself benefitted the 
community also in his exertions for private gain, he did not call the action in- 
stinct, but it was in respect to human affairs what instinct was in brutes. 
Cicero observed that bees did not collect to make the honeycomb, but be- 
ing gregarious animals combined to do something for the general wel- 
fare, each contemplating some gratification of his own. His Grace then 
read extracts from his * Political Economy” in support of his propositions 

He had remarked that in the lower animals instinct effected much more im- 
portant purposes and conduced more to the attainment ofa certain end than 





same way. The calf had an appetite for grass also—it took hold of the grass, 
chewed and swallowed it, but it did not bite the teat. There was a physical 
adaptation of the atmosphere to the instinct of the animal. It was the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere upon the part,and the withdrawal of that pressure which 
forced out the milk. Here was an adaptation of two instincts to the physical 
constitution of the atmosphere; and yet if the mother did not protect and 
carefully watch the calf it would perish. She did not think of defending the 
milk maid against dogs and wolves, as she protected her calf. The most ti- 
mid animals were ready to sacrifice their own lives, and undergo any peril to 
protect their young, which was a feeling quite distinct from the gratification 
felt by her from her calf drawing her milk Here were the instincts of suction, 
giving suck and the adaptation of the atmosphere to those instincts—all com- 
bining towards the preservation of the species, which showed as strong an indi- 
cation of design as could possibly be produced. It was impossible to conceive 
any stronger mark of design, except a person were beforehand to say that he 
intended to do a certain Ons. His Grace then, said it might be asked how it 
occurred that the secretion of milk was not common to both sexes, and all ages. 
Here was the secretion of milk at a particular time. If they found sickles pro- 
duced at harvest, fires lighted when the weather was cold, and sails spread 
when the winds blew, they would see clearly that such things were designed 
to effect a certain end or object. In the case of the mother and calf, there was 
a secretion of milk at a particular period, and in an animal of a distinct sex; 
yet the perpetuation of the species might have taken place if the milk were so 
provided as to be constant and uniform in all ages i pote They saw means 
provided for an end and commensurate to that end. He would conclude with 
proposing one more question which he considered well worthy of inquiry, re- 
lating tothe implanting and modification of instincts in animals. The most 
widely-diffused, implanted and modified instinct was that of wildness and tame- 
ness. Whether the original instincts of brutes was to be afraid of man or fa- 
mitiar with him he could not undertake to say. All voyagers agreed that when 
they went into a couztry which had not been, apparently, visited by man, nei- 
ther birds nor beasts exhibited fear—the birds perched familiarly upon their 
guns, or stood still to be knocked on the head. After the island had been for 
some time frequented, not only individual animals became afraid of man, but 
their offspring inherited that fear by instinct’. The domesticated young of the 
cow, and the young of the wild ox furnished illustrations of this fact. He had 
seen an account ofa person who had tried an experiment with respect to wild 
animals. In this instance a very young calf of one of the breed of wild cattle 
still remaining in some of the forests of England, on seeing a man approach 
fled into the thicket, and by crouching beneath the underwood and preservin 
the most perfect stillness endeavoured to escape notice. On being mn | 
it immediately putitself in an attitude of defence, commenced bellowing, and 
butted at the intruder with such violence that in doing so it fell forward upon 
its knees, its limbs from its tender age, being as yet scarcely able to support it. 
It rose and repeated the operation again and again, till by its noise and bellow: 
ing the whole herd came galloping up to its rescue. This was its object. In 
what degree instinct were implanted in animals in consequence of the educa- 
tion received by many generations of their predecessors, was a point to which 
the attention of the curious might be profitably directed. He had pointed out 
the road, and hoped that the question would lead to important inquiries upon 
the subject. At the close of his highly interesting lecture, his grace apologized 
for having occupied the time of his audience to such length, not in furnishing 
them with instruction, bat calling upon them to investigate for themselves, 
and read with intelligence and profit the great volume of nature (applause.) 

The Chairman made some observations upon the difference between in- 
stinct and reason—the former of which he conceived to be to a certain extent in- 
voluntary, and not depending like the latter so much upon anatomical arrange- 
ments, the instincts predominating in those animals where the brain was want- 
ing, as in the insect tribe, and the latter, or reason, rising with the cerebel de- 
velopment. He agreed with his grace as to the proposition of speech being 
one of the great attributes of man, and mentioned the remarkable instance of 
Laura Bridgeman, an American girl, who was born blind, deaf, and dumb, and 
who, till she acquired the power of expressing her thoughts by speaking on 
her fingers, was little raised above some of the lowest of the brute creation ; 
and that now having acquired this power by the admirable teaching of Dr. 
Howe, she invariably when thinking, even when alone, expresses by signs upon 
her fingers what was passing in her mind. This girl also exhibited in a re- 
markable manner the effect of acquired instinct, for she had gained such a 
knowledge of the contiguity of solid bodies as to be aware of their presence 
even when several fect distant from them, and bats when deprived of the organs 
of vision became possessed of the same power. 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 
SIR RICHARD LOVELACE. 


“Tf you please, sir, said Caleb, bowing stuffly, ‘‘ there is a young person, a 
young gentleman, below, who wants to see you ; he says he will come up, sir ;"’ 
and Caleb glanced at the new carpet, which was only put down because the 
old one could not hold longer together. 

** Are his shoes so very dirty!” I spoke to the implied observation, 

* They are boots, sir,” said my servingman, who is old-fashioned enough to 
think that, if gentlemen make evening calls, they should do so in shoes. 
“Thev are double-soled boots, sir.” 

** Who is he, Caleb!” 





instinct inman. ‘The lower they went in understanding the higher they ad- 
vanced in instinct. The instincts of insects were superior to the most intelli- 


| gent of brutes, as those of brutes were superior to men. The butterfly choos- | 


pokers and tongs to interrupt, as they thought, the predatory movements of | ing plants on which to deposit ts eggs ; many animals carefully making a hole, 


some burglars, but they were agreeably surprised to discover that the bell 
had been rung by pussy, who frequently repeated the act whenever she wanted 
to get out of the parlour (laughter.) Here were two clear cases of actions 
done by a cat and dog, which, if done by a man, would be called reason. Every 
one would admit that the actions were rational—not, to be sure, proceeding 
from a very high exertion of intellect; but the dog, at least rational, jumped 
into the stream ata distance higher up from the buat into which he wished to 
get, because he found that the stream would thus carry him to it instead of 
from it; and the cat pulled the parlour bell because she had observed that 
when it was rung by the family the servant opened the door. It was quite 
clear that if such acts were done by man they would be regarded as the exer 
cise of reason. ‘These were called acts of reason when done by man, and he 
did not know why they should not be called the same when performed by 
brutes. Upon the other hand, hunger and thirst were as instinctive in man as 
in brutes. The invalid did not act upon instmet when he eat without 
a desire to do so—he acted upon reason, which teld him that un 
less he eat, his strength would not support him through the disease 
under which he laboured; but the man who eat when he was hungry, 
and drank when he was thirsty, acted as much from instinct as the new- 
born babe when it sucked. He Jaid down the proposition that brutes possess 
ed @ portion of reason—man a portion of instinct. Then the question natural- 
lyearose, which was one he proposed, but did not presume to answer, namely 
— “What is the difference between man and che higher brutes!” He had 
hinted with respect to une single step just thus far, what he considered it not 
tobe. It was not that brutes were destitute of the power of exerting reason 
or understanding ; it was clear they had that power, and innumerable instances 
analogous to those he stated might be produced to prove the fact. Tt was not 
a difierence in mere degree, but in kind. An imtelligent brute was not like a 
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stupid man. The intelligence and sagacity shown by the elephant, monkey, 


and dog, were something very different from the lowest and most stupid of h 
man beings. ltwaga difference in kind, not merely in degree. It struck him 
that all the instances in which brutes d splayed reason—all the intellectual 
workings of mind, seemed to consist in the combination of means to an end 
The dog who swam into the water to save his master; the cat who rang the 
bell to call the servant; the @lephant, of whom he had read, that was instruct- 
ed by his keeper, off hand, to raise himself from a tank into which he had fall 
en, by means of bundlesof vegetable materials thrown to him by his keeper, 
with which the elephant constrocted an inclined plane, and thus raised himself 
from the pit, and from which all the windlasses and cranes in the Indian em 
pire could not have extricated him; the monkey in the zoological gardens who 


used to possess himself of a not placed without the reach of his paw, by 
doubling a straw and casting it round j by which 


draw it towards him, and many other sim 
Jed him to think that the great difference 
was the power of using signs—arbitr 
mestrument of thought. They wer 
to man to communicate his thoughts 
est uses of language. He regarded it as an instrument of thought, and con- 
ceived the characteristic of man to be thec apability of employing it as such 
But man was not the only animal that could 4 

his thoughts.—Language, as an expression of what 


lar instances of sagecity and instinet, 
vetween man and the higher brutes 


accustomed to speak of languaye as useful 


was passing inwardly 
could be understood and used by other animals—as fay us they could be sa 


to thmk and have emotions, they could express them. Every one knew that 
the dog understood the general drift of expressions used; and the fact that 
parrots could pronounce all the words of all languages, ; 


proved that they were | several impulses to certam physical Jaws, one of which would not be wor 
not disqualified from using language because, altho gh they cnoke familiarly | thing witho t the other, they ¢ 1 not hesitate for a mon tto recognise s 
of ** saying so and so, by rote like a parrot,” it was by no means ipue. Parrots | great principle in nature. One instance of this pr g € tak 
did not utter words by rote, for they called for food, seized it when withheld | vast number, and that ins 38 suct as 1 wit \ 
from them, when d spleased s¢ olded, and usec expressions in reference to per- | cess of rearing young : i all s s e . 
eons whica they had beard appiied to others, clearly proving that they bad a! sired to be disburdened of its k—thus, there were ¢ : ts te ng the? © 


ary Signs—and employing language as an | 


He Consdered this was one of the small- | 
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| had been caged—when a peculiar season arriv ed, they desired to fly in a cer- 


| 
| 


neans he was enabled to! 


make use of language to express | 


| in the case of migratory birds, they were impelled not by a desire to use the 
wings but to fly in a certain direction pointed out to them by God, but how) 
pointed out was only known to him. Of course it cor ld not be expected that | 
he could give anything like a lectare upon natural t logy Thev would se¢ 
a great deal about it in Paley; and what struck him as most to the purpose 
Paley, and all other authors who had dwelt upon the subject, was the con i~l 
tion of physical causes with instincts adapted tothem. When they saw a com 
bination of causes, al! appare y directed from various quarters to a cert 
end, which was accomp ished, not by one impulse alone, tan adaptat 


ih 


lining it with leaves, depositing their eggs there, and storing it with food dif- | 
ferent from that upon which they feed themselves, were actions which set them 
far above birds and mammalia. The instinct of nest-building was remarkable | 
There was an instinct of this kind inthe beaver; but the nice adaptation of | 
the materials used by the bird to the future wants of its offspring was wonder- | 
ful, when it was remembered that the little feathered architect never saw a| 
nest before except that in which it was hatched ; they were led by instinct to 
collect feathers ; and no doubt in all cases there was some immediate gratifica 
tion inthe act; and the connexions between the appetite for food when a per- 
son was hungry, for drink when thirsty, and the assimilation of substances in the 
stomach into chyle, and subsequently into blood was arbitrary and clearly the 
ippointment of a Providence, at which they could only guess through visible 
operations. Birds, no doubt, experienced some gratification in picking up fea- 
thers and straws—it was a kind of appetite, but this was all that could be said | 
about it. In some cases it was more difficult to understand this than in others, 
becanse they could not see through the medium of what body the organs of 
instinct acted. He could understand through the means of what organs the 
instincts of sucking and suckling operated. He could understand that the 
young calf was incited to suck by the smell of its mother's milk, and that the 
mother was anxious to be suckled by its young, becouse it was thus relieved | 
from a painful and distressing distention of the udder, but he could not under. | 
stand the analagous instinct of birds. They did not know through the medium | 
of what organs birds were induced to put food into the mouths of their young 


They saw a pair of birds searching all day long for food, and in many instances | ‘ 


the food for which they seught was not such as they liked themselves For! 
example, grayjvorous birds hunted after caterpillars fortheir young ; 1m othe r! 
cases they sought for food which their own appetite incited them to eat, but | 
they treasured it for their young; and were in pelled by an instinctive appe 
tite to pot it into its mouth when it wasopened. He might also add that this | 
instinct was not peculiar to birds. The mammalia partook of tt, because they | 
found wolves, dogs, and other animals bringing home meat, and leaving it 
before their young ones. Ifa bitch had pups and could not bring food to them | 
otherwise than by first swallowing it, she swallowed it and then disgorged it, 


for the anmmal had the power of evacuating Its stomach at pleasure Pigeor 8 


invariably swallowed the food before they gave tt to the young There were 
cases in which it could not be ascertained towards what the immediate in- 
pulses of birds aimed. Take the case of migratory birds—even those which 


tain direction. Now towards what the impulse was they cou!d not compre 
hend. They had a disposition to fly, but it was not a mere desire to use their 
wings. ‘They had a disposition to fly in a certain direction, but what they aim 
ed at could not be understood. In some instances they knew through what 
organs the impulse acted, although they could not understand why it was tkat 
the organs should have that particular sort of impelling power In other in 
stances the y did not know the organs but they knew the object For instar 





“ He would not give me his name, sir; only desired me to go ahead, and tell 
the governor the son of an old friend wanted to see him.” 

Caleb is too much a servant of the polite school to like slang, which, in 
truth, he hates as much as his master; but ‘the son of an old friend” had a 
distinctive claim to my civility, and, though my lamp was lit, my cat in her old 
place, my curtain drawn, and my pen ready to dip in ink, [I thought to myself, 
* Well, | will not deny the son ofan old friend even an untimely audience.” 

“Show him up,” I said. Caleb glanced from me to the carpet—perhaps 
he intended to say somethisg—but*there was no time, for the unusual visitor 
presented his tall person, arrayed in a coarse, loose-fitting cout, the very anti- 
podes of elegance, into one of the pockets of which his ieft hand was thrust, 
while, after a moment's pause, he removed his hat with the other; his stock 
was tartan, and in its ends were stuck two large-headed pins, looking like the 
basket buttons 1 was once the fashion fur boys to wear on their jackets; he 
had the *‘unshaved”’ look which | sometimes observe amongst young men ; 
ind his lank light hair was tossed over the left swe of his head in a careless, 
inbrushed fashion. He announced himself as indeed the son of one of my dear- 
est and earliest friends, but, before I had time to give him the welcome which 
my feelings accorded in right of his father, he had arranged his hair at the 
glass, and thrown himself into a lounging attitude on the sofa, upon some pa- 
pers I had just sorted. Poor young man! he is at an awkward age; but it 


| was his unbounded self-sufficiency that offended, not his timidity. About forty 


years ago | remember his father, exactly the same age, and tn form and feature 
his son is his counterpart; yet how perfectly and entirely diflerent were the 
two! When he spoke the resemblance was increased; the voice was the 
same, but the tone and sentiment of the voice, oh how different! He could 
find no time during the day, he said, to pay me a visit, he had so much to do 
and so much to see ; so be thought, as Ae had promised his father, he would 
look in” or half an-hour in the evening. While giving me this piece of in- 
formation he was poking his slim, stlver-tipped cane first at one and then at 
the other of my old cat's green eyes, who parriedthe thrasts most dexterously 
with her paws, growing every instant more and more inclined to resent the in- 
sult, as became her age and sex 

The young gentleman answered my questions respecting his father briefly, 
paying far more attention to his fencing-match with Lelia than to anything [ 
said, saluting her efforts to preserve her sight from injury with various excla- 
mations of delight or displeasure 








At last, after lighting an odious cigar at my lamp, he took his departure, in- 
forming me, although I had given no invitation, that he was so * hard up for 
time, and the figure the governor had nailed him to was so low, that he couldn't 
make me out again.” 

Caleb shut the hall-door with a bang that was anything but a blessing, and 
then slowly ascended for the ostensible purpose of asking me if I would have 
the door open to get rid of “the smell.” He looked to where the uncere- 
monious visitor had been most industriously occupied in dry-rubbing the 
carpet with his iron-heeled boots ; 

His cane had diseomposed my cat more than she had been discomposed 
during the previous five years, and she set about licking herself and brushing 
her ears as if she had been contaminated by the untimely rencontre. ‘* Poor 
Lelia!” exclaimed my servingman, ‘‘ poor puss, you and your master have had 


a spoiled evening of it. Lord, sir, whenever you make yourself up for a cosey 
evening something disturbs you.” Caleb is, of all o-hers, the one who disturbs 
me most, but as his sympathy rather svothed me at the moment [ did not tell 
im so 
Poor cat,” he continued, ‘all her hair sticks op the wrong way; and no 
onder. I'd rather have nonkey ve house fora day than such a young 
gentlem . e “geutleman ” was give with pe iliar emphasis)—** for an 
| r r, sir, you could chain a monkey, but if you put acham on he, I 
are to say, you'd have the police on vou. I do wonder what the world w 
come to 
“ So a Tl Ca 
Ah, sir, the g ‘ e sort that I remember; they had 
some “Unristia y i y tim they were respectiul sad respecta 
od N ; vid $ per piaces salia g i 
\ $ Z sail along of Napoleon Bone 
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and the corm law!” And, having pronounced this rare belief, which, 
why I could never understand, was the climax of his wisdom, he inquired, as 
usual, “ Anythiug more to-night, sir?” e his bow and retired, talking to 
himself outside, and [ distinctly heard the words “ Puppy,” “ Jack-a-napes,’ 
and “ Dirty boots.” * * . ° e e 

[ had spent my morning hunting through the books, the registers of St. 

Bride's charch, for the entry of the burial of Sir Richard Lovelace, the very 
ink of cavalier-chivalry, differing, perhaps, from the ancient chivalry of Eng- 
Coed, in being nof so deep seated and intense, but undoubtedly more glossy 
and brilliant—more of the light burnished armour, the velvet, and plume, and 
broidered glove, than of casque and iron spear, heavy helmet, and weighty 
battle-axe ; but the swords of both were of well-tempered steel, and if the 
cavalier was perfumed in the drawing-room, he was brave and faithful in the 
field. I had been hunting, I said, for this last sad entry, and sat me down to 
read his poetry, when interrupted, as I have described, by this cubbish squire, 
and I never fe!t the difference so great as when I contrasted in my own mind 
¢<he mannerless school of the present with the graceful one of the past. * 

* * * * Iris impossible to think of Sir Richard Lovelace without ad- 
miration and sympathy. Woolwich has good reason to be proud of his birth, 
and the Charter-house of his education. He graduated with due honour at 
Gloucester-hal!, Oxford, in 1636. On leaving college he was received well at 
court. and, having attracted the attention of Lord Going, he entered the army 
and became a captain. On the pacification of Berwick he took possession of 
his estate, and was deputed by the men of Kent to deliver their petition to 
the House of Commons, requesting the King to be restored and the Govern- 
ment settled. which gave such offence that he was doomed to imprisonment in 
the old Westminster gatehouse, where so many were, from time to time, de- 
prived of their liberty ; here he composed one of his favourite poems that well 
deserved the praise bestowed upon it by the old cavaliers :— 

** When love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her haire, 
And fetter'd with her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the aire 
Know no such libertie.” 

The next two verses are also of rare beauty, but! have learned to fear 
making my ramblings tedious, so [ will only quote the last, which is the most 
charming of all :— 

“ Stone walls doe not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 

Mindes, innoceent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soule am tree, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such libertie.” 

To me there has always been a most exquisite quaintness and simplicity in 
the lines 





‘ Mindes, innoceent and quiet, take 
Tat for an hermitage.” 

But the whole is beautiful ; and, when his confinement produced a gem of 
such perfect workmanship as this, I am almost selfish enough to regret his libe- 
ration, whict, however, did not take place until he had given security that he 
would not quit the country. Truly, his heart and hopes were too much with 
the kingly power to forsake it. According to old Wood, his biographer, he 
was accounted the ‘* most amiable and beautiful person that eye ever beheld ; 
a person, also, of innate modes:y, virtue, and courtly deportment, which made 
him then, but especially after when he retired to the great city, much admired 
and adored by the female sex.” The ladies certainly proved their discrimina- 


+ 
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thy mixture of courtliness and benevolence, was of marvellous, talent, unshaken 
loyalty, and bravery unspeakable. 


——S 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
The following beautiful sentiments were uttered the other day, by Mr. Ever- 
ett, the American minister, at a meeting held at York (Lord Wharncliffe in the 
chair) for the restoration of the Minster:—* This noble building, my lord, 
which you now purpose to restore, was erected in ages long since passed away 
—ata period before America, my native country, was known in the civilized 
world to exist. It was erected by men of whom my forefathers are as much 
descended as yours ; and shall I not, my lord, as an American, be permitted to 
claim a participation in the feelings which actuate this assembly ! My lord, | 
cannot permit you to monopolise this feeling to yourselves: for when America 
was separated politically from Great Britain, I claim that we had a right to carry 
with us a full share of that which passed from our great and glorious ancestors 
to us all(cheers.) The rev. gentleman who addressed you has asked what my 
feelings might have been on entering the Minster for the first time ; and Tam, 
my lord, perhaps the only individual tn this assembly who for the first time, yes- 
terday, entered those venerable walls. My lord, [ should be ashamed of my 
feelings, were | able to express what they were. They were feelings that 
cannot be described by words, and it is only those who have experienced them 
that can do justice to them. My lord, I come from a new country, where our 
fortunes are comparatively small, and where it is in the nature of things that 
no noble temples like this should be erected, in consequence of the enormous 
expense required Our fathers, on first landing, were obliged to worship, not 
in “temples made by hands,” but beneath the spreading branches of the tree, 
or the broad canopy of the heavens. And though thet descendants have now 
made decent provision for the worship of the Great Father of us all, it has not 
been In their power to erect those stupendous and magnificent structures which 
beautify and adorn this country (loud cheers) But, nevertheless, we, as 
Americans, entertain towards them feelings of the deepest veneration ; and | 
can truly say, my lord, that the objects in England—nay, in Europe 
—which I have beheld with the greatest awe and veneration, are those 
noble structures erecied tothe honour and glory of oar God. My lord, I went 
a distance of 150 miles out of my way the other day to see an old church at 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, and which has given the name to my native city, Bos- 
ton, in America; and if my feelings were such as to lead me to undertake such 
a pilgrimage to see a church—a beautiful one, to be sure but not remarkable in 
any way in England, which is so rich in these noble monuments,—what must 
they have been upon entering York Minster, one of the noblest buildings that 
ever was erected by the hands of man! We have heard of monuments having 
been erected by travellers as they passed by, cach casting a pebble which he 
might find upon the road on the pile; and i believe that if it were physically 
possible for every individual whose heart has been benefitted and exalted 
—whose religious feelings have been elevated, and whose sense of the 
vanity of human things has been strengthened by entering the walls of 
one of those great temples—if every one had it in his power to contribute a 
stone to the restoration of this noble building, though it had been laid level with 
the dust by those disasters which have only impaired its beauty—it would rise 
again, like an exalation from the sea. That, my lord, is not physically possi 
ble ; but it is possible for every one to assist in achieving that object. Every 
one has it in his power to contribute liberally, and I hope you will not deny me, 





though a stranger in York, the privilege of contributing my most humble mite 
towards that object. It is but a mite, my,lord ; but to carry on the allusion | 
have made, I wish it was a stone as big as Atlas. It is, [ am sorry to say, bot 
a pebble ; but | hope, my lord, you will permit me to cast it on the pile.” [Mr 
Everett resumed his seat amidst the most enthusiastic cheeriny. } 
~éhninanip lat 
THE OLD TIMES AND THE NEW. 

At the annual social meeting of the Cleckheaton Mechanics’ Institute held 

in the National School, a‘ native’ made a speech, in which (according to the 





tion in selecting Lovelace as a favourite. During the time of his confinement 
in London he lived beyond the income of his estate, either to keep up the cre- 
dit and reputation of the King’s cause, by furnishing men with horses and arms, 
or by relieving ingenious men in want, whether they were scholars, musicians, 
soldiers, friends, openly or secretly, of the royal cause—enjoying the freedom 
of generosity ; proving by his actions the poetry of his nature; winging his 
thoughts upon such elastic verse that the idea of his liberality and his genius 
became one and the same thing. His manners were of such gentle courtliness 
that he led those whom he obliged to the belief that they were obliging him 
Lovelace is a just example of the poets of his time, when the making of verses 
was considered a chief excellence in a courtier—the most approved of all re- 
laxations ; and to the good graces of women, more prone in those days toa 
love of poetry than a love of gold, it was a ready, if not a necessary, passport. 

The lover then was invariably the laureate of his mistress, whose duty it was 
to record the most trifling incident that chanced to her, and to labour so that 
her smallest attraction might obtain immortality. Thus the compositions of 
Lovelace are chiefly the productions of happier hours, and tell of joys begotten 
by a smile, or easily-endured woes, the produce of a short-lived frown. Un- 
fortunately, the events they commemorated were seldom such as have univer- 
sal interest, The wesring of a glove, the blemish of a pimple, or the infliction 
of a toothach, were considered topics more fitting to occupy a poet's thoughts 
and pen than the noble, enduring, and endearing ties which bind virtuous men 
to virtuous women. [requent instances of this straining after an undesirable 
effect is to be found amongst the old poets, mingled up with their chivalry,both 
of love and war. ‘This trifling was a species of courtly excrescence, an excess 
of refinement less offensive in its weakness than the roughness of modern so- 
ciety ; the latter irritates, the former only creates a smile. 

Lucy Sacheverell was the lady to whom Sir Richard addressed his love. His 
beautiful lines to her, on his goiog to the wars, are worthy of any poet :— 

“ Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
‘That from the nunnerie 
Of tay chaste breast and quiet minde, 
To warre and arms I flie. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, deare, so much, 
Lov'd I not honour more.” 


Unhappily his mistress, hearing that her lover had died of his wounds at 
Dunkirk, married another. Thus disappointed in his love, and anguished past 
endurance by the murder of his royal master, Charles the First, the gallant and 
high-souled poet found himself at liberty, after a second imprisonment, with- 
out any residue of the fortune he had bestowed with too liberal a hand upon 
those who needed. His monarch and his mistress, the continued and frequent- 
ly-associated themes of his muse, both lost to him, he bowed his heed to the 
dispensations of Providence, and prepared for death as for the friend 

7 A “who only could restore 
lhe liberties he must enjoy on earth no more.” 

No longer dressed as became his rank, the nodding feather fell away from the 
velvet hat, the satin dropped from the slashed sleeve, the threadbare hose be- 
came a world too large for the shrunk limb ; and so Sir Richard Lovelace pined 
and died, ina miserable room in Shoe-lane, adding another to the list of unfor- 
tunate poets; another of those who, endowed by nature with the richest and 
brightest of all earthly gifts, seem fated to an inheritance of misery. Were 
there none to alleviate the sorrows of his last hours? None to wipe the death- 
dews from his fair and noble brow! None who, forthe love of honour, for the 
sake of royalty—in memory of what he had been to all who needed—so un- 
selfishly generous, so unsparingly liberal—was there not one, even, who had 
chorused his songs, and been warmed in the brightness of his glorious days, to 
sit by that lowly deathbed, and whisper the assurance that he was only passing 
through the dark valley to enter upon an immortality where sorrow and sighing 
should be no more, and where loyalty is perfected in homage to the Almighty ' 
There might have been—there must have been '—though of such there is no 
earthly record. Butit would be an insult to human nature to suppose he died 
alone—alone in that room that echoed back the dreadful cough which told of 
the wasting disease that terminated the earthly career of as gallant and true a 
gentleman as ever wielded sword or pen ’ P 

And so he died, and was buried, acc ording to all chronicles, in the beautiful 
church of Saint Bride's ; and thither I went this morning to seek either for a 
tablet to his memory or forthe record of his burial in the church books. Some 
charity-children were passing out as I entered the gate that may be called 
beautiful ; and wandering along the aisles, attended by the intelligent and obli- 
ping sextoness, I found the spot where Richardson, the author of that everlast- 
ing * Sir Charles Grandison,” is interred, but nothing of Lovelace ; and then | 
passed into the vestry, and was much struck with an ancient cofre, the lid of 
which is one huge lock, and sundry curious relics, and then carefully examined 
the church books, some of which bore evidence, by their discoloured leaves, 
of having suffered in the great London fire, and found therein, about the date 
of his death, two buiied of the name, but none by the Christian name of 
Richard. . 

The woman asked if he was of my kin. I told her no, not inthe flesh, but 
that I loved his memory well, and honoured him as one who, with a most wor- 


| think yo ? 


Leeds Times, he spoke as follows :—* | hev just been thinken it’s a rare job 
| to be boarn in dew tiam. I wor boarn abaat 1770 ; and in 1780, when I wor 
| ten year old, we us’t to goa a vissettin for a fortneet together, and we had pies 

to liv on a fortneet long. They did'nt huse to talk tous then abaat ed- 
dikashun, mathematicks, algibra, whichcraft, and kungerin. (Roars of laugh- 
ter) They had pack-horses and bells to leid then. A star began to shine, anc 
they met to see if they kudn’t alter ther maner of karrein; an they fan it baat 


| that two horses and a cairt wi’ hex on, wud karre as mich as heit pack horses. 


Naa then yo se ther wor six horses to spair ; an’ what did they do wi' ’em, 
They turn’d em all baat on ta Harchit Kommon ta fender dee. 
Yo se that wor wi’ hevina bit of eddikashun, (Addressing himself to the la- 


dies he proceeded thus)—They us'd to hev ther watter ta dro befoor they fan 


it baat ta mak pumps : not becose women wor idle, but it wor sa much heasier 
for’em. Weread in Skriptes abaat gerls fotchen watter. Moases, when he 
wor in the land of the Midianites, set im daan be a well, an’ ther kum sum 
gerls ta watter ther flocks, an’ ther kum also a shepherd wi’ his flock, an drove 
awaa the floks of the gerls, an Moases stud up and help't em. I doant no 
whether it worthro’ luv to’t lasses, ‘at took o’ ther side, or be wor pleased ta 
se ‘em work. Yose that they wort aboon droin watter, whether they wor 
princesses or priests’ douters—but wendo we se ony of yo fotchen watter ! 
But to return to eddicashun—I heard tel of eddicashun getten ta Blackmoor 
Fooit, near Huthersfield. Ther wor an ould man an his woife woo hed a gart 
hoblen lad, an’ they thout at thead let im hev a bit of eddicashun et he mite 
instruct ’em in their ould age. Soa they went to Huthersfield ta buy im a bat- 
tledoor The price were a penny. Thinken it too deer, they bowt 12 for 
9d.—went hoam—and ther gurt hoblen lad larnd to read his battledoors. 
Sovin after his fathur wor tain ill, an’t mother got’t lad to give his fathur some 
relidgus instruckshuns from what he had learned from’t battledoors. ‘The lad 











|] wish I wor B'd, for I av had varrey little sleep this four neets. 
| 1 wish I cud se rather bettur, for om neerle blinnd. 


went ta the bed side,an began thus :—A, fathur. God bless thee, lad. B, father. 
C, Fathur. 
D, Fathur. Ah! ye retch, 
that’s wat the muther an thee wants!” (The speaker sat down amidst roars 
of laughter.) —Gateshead Observer. 

Silk-worms and Mulberry Trees of Affghanistan.—At the ordinary meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, held last week, Dr. Royle read an interesting re- 
port, forwarded by the East India Company, from Captain Hutton, on the cul- 
ture of silk in Candahar. After some remarks upon the history of the intro- 
duction of the silk-worm into Europe, the report referred to the importance of 
this trade a few years since at Herat, where, however, during the last invasion 
of this place by the Persians, the whole of the mulberry-trees in the vicinity had 
been destroyed by the besiegers. This had directed some attention to the 
facilities which Candahar afforded for the supply of silk to a very considerable 
extent, and a good criterion of the profits which might result from its culture 
might be obtained from the resuits in Affghanistan. It was estimated that 
there were 1,316,300 eggs in one seer, the produce of 30,936 moths, which re- 
quired 4,000 mulberry-trees for the support of the worms. A profit of nearly 
100 per cent. was obtained from the growth of silk in Affghanistan, and this 
might be increased in Candahar by the use of machinery. In Candahar there 
were many tracts of land particularly eligible for the growth of the mul- 
berry tree; and whilst the culture of silk would afford a good revenue 
to the government, it would also furnish a profitable employment for thousands 
of persons who are now suffering under the accumulated and aggravated evils 
of want, poverty, and misrule. ‘I'he eggs of the silk-worm in Bengal are hatch- 
ed three times in the year, whilst those at Candahar, and in the south of Eu- 
rope, have but one crop annually. In Affghanistan the eggs are hatched under 
the arm. pits of persons, or in bags placed round the body ; and the whole of 
the period required for the attention of the worm is two months, during which 
time a large number of the poorer classes find constant employment at a pro- 
fitable remuneration. Some interesting observations were made in connexion 
with the subject of the report, in which the recent destruction of several 
mulberry plantations during the progress of the British troops in India was 
much regretted, as striking at the root of a very important staple article of com- 
merce. 

Russian Trade with China.—Among the projects of Prince Potemkin and 
Catherine the Third of Russia, there was one for opening trade with China and 
Japan. The Empress sent Captain Billings (who sailed with Capt. Cook) 
upon an exploring voysge. That officer was to survey the north-east coast of 
Russia, with the rivers sooth of Kamechatke, and report the best position 
fur forming an admiralty or dock-yard for building ships. Other vessels were 
also employed upon the same service, and the result was the establishment of 
dock-yards at Oudskoy, not far from the mouth of the Amur. To the south of 
Oud, or Oudskoy, they foand @ very fine port near the Chinese frontier. A 
dock yard was also to be established on the American coast, either at Prince 
William's Sound or Comptroller's Bay. The Empress, in 1787, wrove to her 
captains and commanders of Russian fortresses in the north-eastern governments 
of her empire, to inform them that she had sent 6 ships from the Baltic to 
Kamschatha to co-operate with powerful army that was tu go down the Amur, 
and toke possession of its banks to the mouth, and all the country to the left, 
which would include part of the Chinese territury. The Russisns proposed, 
by this expedition, to open a trade with China, and to have in those seas a na- 
val force sufficient to make themselves respected The death of the Empress 





put a check to these projects, avd it does not appear that the Russians have 
yet got that footing in China which they endeavoured to obtain. Her Asiatic 
commerce is chiefly carried on st Astrakan. the ports of the Caspian Sea, and 


in several forts established on the frontiers of China. The river Amor is aso @ 





channel for Chinese commodities received in return for Russian, lish, and 
European goods. Engl:sh commerce will now. in all per are Bag mm 
the tranen of British goods to Ching through Russia, aod instead of an injory 
being done to our trade by the Russians, British valour and enterprise in China 
will lessen, if not destroy, the Russian Aviatic trade 

Insect Origin of Smallpor.—At the Institute, on the 4th of July, M. Serres 
mentioned the following fact, seeming to favour the hypothesis of animalcules 
insmalipox. By covering each pustule with a glass capsule, which is kept for 
some days in its place, he has seen the process of eruption either go on or lan- 
quish, or be completely abortive, according as the giass was transparent or more 
or less opaque. This influence was evidently due to the contact of the air. 
The pen he adds, was not merely curious, for it led to a modification of 
some of the hygienic measures adopted in smallpox. Previously patients were 
generally placed in situations as well-aired and lighted as possible; but now 
one knows that dark situations are far better for this kind of disease, and that 
this chan e alone is enough to ensure the most favourable Progress of its evo- 
lution he success at La Pitié was never more complete than during one 
year, when all the patients with smallpox had of necessity to be put into a low 
ili-aired, dark ward—a sort of cellar.—Medical Times, i 

Royal Polytechnic Institution —Last evening a new microscope, construct- 
ed by Mr. Cary, the Opucien at the institution, was exhibited. he effects are 
produced by the agency of the oxy-hydrogen jet playing ona piece of quick- 
lune, familiarly Known as the Drummond light, and are perfectly astounding, 
as the following accurate statement of facts will show :—The microscope in 
question consists uf six powers, ranging from one hundred amd thirty times to 
seventy-four millions of times. The second magnifying power magnifies the 
wings of the locust to twenty-seven feet in length. The fourth power magni- 
fies the sting of the bee twenty-seven feet. By the sixth power, the eye of 
the fly, which is so magnified that each lense appears to be 14 inches in diam- 
eter; the human hair is magnified 18 inches in diameter, or four feet in circum- 
ference Nothing can exceed the beauty with which insect architecture is de- 


veloped under the inflocace of this enormous power ; the condensing lens is 9} 
inches in diamete: 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1843. 


We know not when we have been better pleased with a lecture in which so lit- 
tle is communicated on its subject, than in one, the substance of which we have 
placed in our columns of to-day. It is “ On Instinct,” and was delivered by 
the eloquent lips from the learned stores of Archbishop Whately, the primate 
of Dublin. ‘This learned prelate has long held a position prominently eminent 
in the world of letters, and some of his writings, particularly those on Rhetoric 
and on Logic, have become standard works. But his Grace sits not down to 
repose under his laurels, he does not re-echo the remark of Dr Johnson, “I 
have written enough,”’ but continues to trim his lamp, to labor in his useful vo- 
cation, to employ the talents entrusted to his charge 


He writes, he preaches, 
and he lectures. 


It is the last occupation on which we would now make a few 
remarks, because somehow the world has taken up the notion that Lectures form 
the “royal road” to the acquisition of art, science, literature, and all that is 
considered useful or ornamental in society 

Archbishop Whately sets out by denouncing, or at least by discountenancing, 
so mistaken a notion, and, in the course of the lecture, he practically demon 
strates that a teacher, after this method, can chiefly be useful by deseribing the 
workings of his own reflections, exhibiting the ideas as they severally rose in 
his mind, and the combat of antagonist sentiments during mental discussion ; 
he points out incidents which bear upon the question before the audience, men- 
ions authorities which have reference to the matter, intimates the plan which 
he would recommend for a farther consideration until the mind shall be satu 
fied, urges that all who have felt an interest on the subject should follow it up, 
and not remain, like Mahomet's coffin, suspended between heaven and earth 
These, we maintain, are all that a lecturer can do, effectually to be useful to 
his hearers, and the latter should be assured of this limited extent when they 
come to listen. It is to awaken and direct consideration, that the lecturer 
speaks; for he cannot expect to convey much in so fugitive a thing as a speech 
of an hour's length 

The subject taken up by the Archbishop is one of great interest ; it involves 
matters of high importance both to the physical happiness of the lower crea 
tures, and to the comforts of man who has been ordained to have “ dominion 
over them. The broad distinctions of Man, a reasoning animal, and Brutes, 


whose volition is instinctive, have been too long suffered to go without enquiry, 





and the Archbishop has shown so clearly that each of these classes possesses 
both in different degree#, that it really becomes proper to consider how far they 


may severally be cultivated with advantage to all concerned. The problem is 


still in its infancy, as the learned lecturer incidentally confosses, but a hypothe- 
sis once started, in these days of “ The Schoolmaster Abroad,” wall not be suf- 
fered to subside until its truth or its folly be made manifest. We do not, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and in the very teeth of astonishing dis- 
covery and invention, throw anything away as absurd or untenable without sub- 
mitting it tothe test of observation and inquiry. We trast to hear more, much 
more, on the subject , and, for the present, we ¢ubyoin another anecdote which 
has been brought to our attention, bearing upon the question, perhaps, as strong- 
ly as any of those introduced by his Grace of Dubin. 

Remarkable Starling. —Mr. Sitlinton, of King Stanley, near Stroud, has a 
starling, the peculiar habits of which are, we think, worthy of record, It is 
now four years old, and was presented to Mr. 8. at the age of one year, since 
which time it has never been in continement a single day, preferring ite native 
element, the open air, to the imprisonment of a cage ; bat retaining sufficient 


love for its owner, to induce it to visit his residence at intervals during every 
day. 


The family of Mr. S. usually take their meals at the time appointed for meals 
at Stanley Mill, near which their house is situate; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that the ringing of the factory bell for that purpose, is the signal for the imme- 
diate appearance of ‘‘ Jacob,” (the appellation bestowed on the bird,) at the 
table of its entertainer, where it helps itself to the good things of this Ife 
without any ceremony, perches on the persons of the different members of 
the family, and otherwise behaves itself in a manner not at all in accordance 
with the rales of “ etiquette ;” and no sooner is its hunger appeased, than it 
leaves the family eircle, to seek the neighbouring woods and bills, and but 
seldom returns, until the bell again calls it to meals. Its affection for ite young 
is alike remarkable, with its sagacity and tameness ; for it will bring them to 
the garden wall, before the house, and try to entice them into it, by placing 
food just within the open windows, and using every other Allurement in its 
power, but without success ; it will then take the food t them, and return 
frequently for fresh supplies 

The value of a starling consists chiefly in its beng able to speak well ; 
bot, in this instance, its name, “ Pretty Jacob,” and a few short words, is the 
extent of the bird's attainments in articulation; but this isto be accounted 
for, not by any deficiency in its organization ; at by its wandering propens- 
ties, not having associated with man sufficiently long to protit by so doing. 


In conclusion we say with Archbishop Whately that if he has not satufied, be 
has dissatisfied ; or, in other words that he may have incited many 4 one to 
look into a subject which has been too Jong lying disregarded. 


We commend to our readers the ‘ Cracknels for Christmas" which we have 
the pleasure to present for their delectation on the first page of this day's Al- 
bion. We opine that since the days in which James and Horace Smith gave 
to the world their clever “ Keyected Addresses" the press has not given forth 
anything more spirited of more true to their aim than these ‘ Cracknels.” 
Why they should be limited to consumption “ at Christmas” we cannot divine 
for in truth that is the season at which we all put forth our own best jeuz d'es- 
prit; and besides, these are very pretty picking after dinner at any time of the 
year. We shall not insult the taste and understanding of our readers by 
pointing out the trees from whence these “ Cracknels” are gathered ; bemg 
assured that one half the zest is lost when the fruit is robbed of its freshness. 
We have « few more, which our regard for variety in the Albion has compelled 
us to “prevermit” as the Caledonian phrase hath it. But gentle readers you 
shall not lose them. Bon Gaultier dispenses liberally and we wil not wrong 
either hum or you by a chorlish boarding up of, what in a better sense than ever 
George Colman the younger used the term, “ Broad Grins.” Crack these 











therefore, freely, and next week you shall have the remainder of our supply. 














TO THE STARS. 


Ye beautiful and bright 
Lampe of the regal 
That wreathe with light the owy vault on high. 
What wake ye in the soul, 
As on your course ye roll, 
Through the gay midmight of a summer sky ' 


Ye wake in fitfol gleams, 
To all beneath your beams, 
Back through the gloom of interposing years, 
Reviving other days— 
Affection’s dawning rays, 
That shone ere youth's bright sky was dew'd with tears! 


Each wild imagining 
That faded with life's spring— 
Bright dreams that never knew reality— 
And vows of early love 
Whispered in moonlit grove, 
When trembling lips were uttering sweet reply. 


ee — 


And evenings, when we stray'd 
By brook and forest glade, 
With those we ne'er shall meet on earth again ; 
And hours of vanish'd mirth, 
When feelings bed their birth, 
Which the fond heart hath cherished—all in vain ! 


And each awakening thought, 

From memory’s labyrinth brought, 
Yields to the heart a rapture all its own ; 

Soft as the breath of flowers 

In summer's sunniest hours, 
And soothing as the flute’s low plaintive tone ! 





A TIGER HUNT. 
BY H. R. ADDISON, 

The anticipated delights of this royal chase so filled me with excitement, 
that during the night preceding it | could scarcely get a wink of sleep, yomping 
up every ten minutes to see whether it was yet daybreak. At length the ap- 

inted hour arrived, and I sallied out, on horseback, as far as the Political 

sident’s, whence the whole party were to set forth in regular order. When 
T arrived, at least a dozen elephants stood ready in the compound (field) before 
the door. Some had howders (we call them in England castles) for the ladies 
and elderly sportsmen; others had mere pads, resembling a couple of well- 
stuffed mattresses, fastened on their backs with strong iron girths. One of 
these animals was already mounted by half a dozen musicians,and another was 
laden with fire-works, and persons to discharge them, should the tiger refuse to 
leave the jungle. About fifty men on foot were lolling about, or talking to the 
mohuts (the men who, riding on the elephant’s neck, guide him, and urge him on 
with a sharp-pointed instrament,) bringing out their masters’ rifles, and 
stowing away provisions in the howders, while a large party of English gentle- 
men and ladies looked on from the verandah. A more soul stirring scene 
I never saw ; it was certainly the most picturesque affair | ever beheld in 
India. 

After a light breakfast, we proposed to mount our elephants, who each came 
forward in turn, and knelt down, while we ascended by a short ladder to our 
howders and pads. Every gentleman carried two rifles. In high glee the whole 
party set out. 

I confess that I felt somewhat alarmed when, arriving at a deep nullah 
(stream,) the animal on whom I was seated coolly plonged into it. In a sec- 
ond he was off his legs. I could not help fancying he was sinking ; for only 
about six inches of his back, and the extreme end of his trunk, appeared out of 
the water, level with which I was actually floating along. The animal, how- 
ever, swam steadily foward, guided by his mohut, and landed safely on the op- 
posite baok. The rest of the party crossed in equal safety. 

In passing through a native village immediately on the other side, we came | 
up to a poor little infant, of only a few months old, lying unguarded in the 
middle of the road. ‘The elephant which led the van, without stooping, sud- 
denly picked up the poor child at the very moment when I thought he must 
inevitably have crushed it, and in the most gentle manner placed it on the 
thatched roof of one of the low cottages. This, which I thought an occurrence 
of extreme interest and astonisiiment,seomed to inspire no surprise in the breasts | 
of my fellow sportsmen, who afterwards assured me that the sagacity of these 
splendid creatures is only equalled by their love for young children and per- 
sons who are kind to them. No wonder, then, I felt annoyed and disgusted 
when I beheld, shortly afterwards, a mohut wantonly and barbarously amuse 
himself by prodding the head of one of the elephants with his iron skewer, 
digging it into the fesh with a fury and savageness, which to this moment | | 
cannot account for, The persons on the animal called out to him, and remon- | 
strated with him on his unnecessary cruelty, reminding him of the revengeful 
temper of the animal. After a time he desisted, and, as the elephant showed 
no signe of anger, we hoped no serious consequences would follow. 


The motion felt by persons thus travelling is strange, and extremely fa- 
tiguing to those unaccustomed to it. ‘To sit stiffly, or attempt to resist the | 
sway of the body caused by each step of the elephant, is painful and weari- 
some beyond description. The best way isto yield to his motion, as a sailor | 
does on board a ship, and, swinging backwards and forwards with his stride, | 
save yourself from the rude jerks which an attempt to remain steady subjects | 
you to. After an hour's travelling, we arrived at the edge of a thick jungle, in 
which the royal beast was said to lurk 








| 





| 
We therefore took up ditferent 
points, in order to * view him” as he left the covert. Here we waited for some 
time : at length a couple of elephants entered the jungle, and began to beat | 
about. 
At this instant we heard a éudden and piercing cry. We looked round. An | 
elephant wasin the act of trampling an unfortunate wretch to death. [It was 
the improdent mohut, who had a short time before so savagely goaded the ani 
mal he rode. At an instant when all was still, when every one was looking 
out eagerly to behold the tiger break cover, the revengeful animal had suddenly 
twisted his trunk round his rider, and with the greatest ease first raised him in 
the air, then dashed him with force on the ground, lifted him again, and a second 
time threw him onthe earth 


then, suddenly advancing, he began to trample 
on the now insensible ladian, who in another moment was a shapeless, disgust- 
ing lump of human clay, his ensanguined and disfigured corpse resembling in no 
way the form of man. Satistied of his vengeance being complete, the elephant 
raised the remains of his victim, and throwing it into the jungle, quietly and 


persons seated on his back 


The self-avenging elephant had scarcely got out of sight, when suddenly a 
royal tiger bounded out of the brushwood, close by the animal I was seated 
on? My companion and myself instantly fired at him. The nearest party to 
us also did the same, which I could not help looking on as a most dangerous 
act, sine the slightest mistake in this cross-firing must inevitably be attended 
with the most fatal consequences. On the present occasion, however, nothing 
of this kind Gecarred. The tiger had evidently been hit ; but springing for- 
ward, he galloped along. We now began to pursue him; but it was very | 
much after the manner that a good shot in England marks down his game, and | 
follows it, for to keep up with the royal anima! was impossible We trotted 
about eight miles an hour ; the tiger about sixteen at t We therefore 
contented vurse Wwes with following him, and dislodging him whenever he got 
under cover. Findings village in front of him, the people of which had turned | 
out, and fired several shots, the hunted animal endeavoured to double. In ef 
fecting this manwuvre, he came within shot of others of the party, who dis- | 
charged their nfles with such effect that ina few moments the tiger lay sense- | 
less on the ground Wenow descended from ov: posts, and approached to 
view our prize, which seemed of more than ordinary size) We had just come 
up to it, when Lindsay, by way of explaining some remark he had made rela- 
tive to it, touc hed it with his gun. Imagine our horror and consternation when 
suddenly the beast sprang up, and With one bound cleared the circle. For an 
instant we stood paralyzed, stupitied wih excess of fear; then, rushing towards 
our elephants, we got under them ; this bx. ing a comparatively safe shelter, no 
tiger daring to approach within reach of their trunks, the enormous animal * ine 
ever ready and eager to kill the royal beast should he make the attempt. Th ; | 
tiger, who had just risen, suddenly finding himself heramed in on alls des rlas- 
ed around him for an instant. S shots were discharged at him ph of! 
pom taking effect, so maddened the already infor ated brute that ~~ an lea 
suddenspring upon the back of the elephant. on . i seleiane mend 
bit at the principal performe r. who w a ireat ne . _ -—- om a gy 
turally shrank back. The tiger, however, caught his ¢ a at Se r bred 
siderable portion of it ; then darted into the on rhe = 4 oe a | 
4 2 jegie, and, despite of a volley 
fired at hin, succeeded in gaining the thick covert; from which for some time 


we vainly attempted to dislodge him 


| 
} 
safely trotted home, without guide or restraint, to the no sinall terror of the 
} 
} 
| 


he east 


*verai 


eu 


Finding all other means fail, we at length sent in the 
the fireworks, and began to throw them lighted into 
. le ; hte he ™ ‘ 
in Order to Ir ghte nthe t ger rom his hiding pace Presen y, to our great 
horror, the jungle took fire The mohut in vain urged the elep} 

] ; 1 th ephant, by goading 
him, to leave the spot. Alarmed by the flames, he stood perfect 
could induce him to move 


elephant that carried 


the reed 


lsand brushwood, 


¥ st 


The mowt, therefore, and t \m 


nothing | or ir flated with air, and e&tremely well oiled, wer 


fain to slip down, and risking even a rencontre with the tiger, make thew way 
out of the now burning cover. This they did in safety. 

Never in my life did J look on a more magnificent sight than the conflagra- 
tion now before me. Disturbed by the fire, animals of every kind, ser- 
pents of every hve, burst from the burning jungle The cries of lesser crea- 
tures, mingled with the roar of the affrighted elephant, struck awe into our 
hearts. flames were high; the whole country before us presented 
one mass of fre. Nothing could exceed the grandeur of the scene. Standing 
on the plain hard by, secure from the danger, we looked on in silent astonish- 
ment aud admiration. 

Presently a louder roar was heard, and the elephant dashed out of the fire. 
He had evidently been severely burnt. ‘The pads and trappings on his back 
were in flamer, burning and rankling into his flesh ; the iron girths were actually 
red-hot, eating into his sides. He was roaring with agony, and ran bounding 
along the open space, his trunk elevated, lashing his back with his dispropertion- 
edtail. Screaming, mad with torture, in vain we attempted to pursue him, or 
close him in. Pain bad driven him mad; and as the huge animal galloped 
forward, the wind, acting on the flames, caused them to devour still quicker his 
thick flesh. His mingled roars and cries I can never forget. At length, dash- 
ing into 4 nullah, he instantly cooled the iron chains, which fizzed in the 
water, and in returning once more to their natural colour, added one more pang 
tothe wretched animal. We now attempted to offer him succour; but it was 
too late. The elephant dived. The fire was extinguished ; but ashe came 
up he turned on his side, and with one convulsive roar expired. 

ye now proceeded to return home. The whole way the cries of the poor 
musician were occasionally heard. His pain was intolerable. He was but too 
well aware of hisdoom. ‘There is a venom in the bite of a tiger almost always 
fatal. So, alas! it turned out in this man’s case. He died within eight-and- 
forty hours. 

Our breakfast-partv again assembled at dinner; but alas ! much of their gaiety 
was goue. ‘The tiger-hunt was anything but a subject of congratulatiou. Jame- 
son had jost one of his best and most faithful mohuts ; one of the most valuable 
elephants had been burnt to death; the principal musician in the Resident's 
service was now dying. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A GOLDEN EAGLE. 


* * * Oh forthe Life of an Eagle written by himself! It would outsell the Con- 
fessions even of the English Opium-Eater. Proudly would he, or she, write of 
birth and parentage. On the rock of ages he first opened his eyes to the sun, 
in noble instinct affronting and outstaring the light. The Great Glen of Scot- 
land—hath it not been the inheritance of his ancestors for many thousand 
years! No polluting mixture of ignoble blood, from intermarriages of neces- 
sity or convenience with kite, buzzard, hawk, or falcon. No, the Golden 
Eagles of Glen-Falloch, surnamed the Sun-starers, have formed alliances with 
the Golden, Eagles of Cruachan, Benlawers, Shehallion, and Lochnagair—the 
Lightning-Glints, the Flood-fallers, the Storm-wheelers, the Cloud-cleavers, 
ever since the deluge. The education of the antobiographer had not been 
intrusted toa private tutor. Parental eyes, beaks, and taluns, provided sus- 
tenance for his infant frame; and in that capacious eyrie, year after year re- 
paired by dry branches from the desert, parental advice was yelled into him, 
meet for the expansion of his instinct, as wide and wonderful as che reason of 
earth-crawling man. What a noble naturalist did he, in a single session at 
the College of the Cliff, become! Of the customs, and habits, and haunts of 
all inferior creatures, he speedily made himself master—ours included. Nor 
was his knowledge confined to theory, but reduced to daily practice. He 
kept himself in constant training—taking a flight of a couple of hundred miles 
before breakfast—paying a forenoon visit to the farthest of the Hebride Isles, 
and returning to dinner in Glenco. In ove day he has flown to Norway on a 
visit to his uncle by the mother’s side, and returned the next to comfort his 
paternal uncle, lying sick at the head of the Cambrian Dee. He soon learned 
to despise himself for having once yelled for food, when food was none; and 
to sit or sail, on rock or through ether, athirst and an hungered, but mute 
The virtues of patience, endurance, and fortitude, have become with him, in 
strict accordance with the Aristotelian Moral Philosophy—habits. A Peripa- 
tetic Philosopher he could hardly be called—properly speaking, he belongs to 
the Solar School—an airy sect, who take very high ground, indulge in lofty 
flights, and are often lost in the clouds. Now and then a light chapter might 
be introduced, setting forth how he and other youngsters of the Blood Royal 
were wont to take an occasional game at High-Jinks, or tourney in air lists, 
the champions on opposite sides flying from the Perthshire and from the Ar- 
gyleshire mountains, wnd encountering with aclash in the azure common, 
6,000 feet high. But the fever of love burned in his blood, and flying to the 
mountains of another continent, in obedience to the yell of an old oral tradition, 
he wooed and won his virgin bride—a monstrous beauty, wider-winged than 
himself, to kill or caress, and bearing the proof of her noble nativity in the ra- 
diant iris that belongs in perfection of fierceness but to the Sun-starers, and in 
them is found, unimpaired by cloudiest clime, over the uttermost parts of the 
earth. ‘The bridegroom and his bride, during the honey-moon, slept on the 
naked rock—till they had built their eyrie beneath its cliff-canopy on the moun 
tain-brow. When the bride was ‘as Eagles wish to be who love their lords’ 
—devoted unto her was the bridegroom, even as the cushat murmuring to his 
brooding mate in the central pine-grove of a forest. Tenderly did he drop 
from his talons, close beside her beak, tne delicate spring lamb, or the too 


| early leveret, owing to the hurried and imprudent marriage of its parents be- 


fore March, buried mm a living tomb on April's closing day Through all thy 
glens, Albin! hadst thon reason to mourn, at the bursting of the shells that 
Queen-bird had been cherishing beneath her bosom. Aloft in heaven wheeled 
the Royal Pair, from rising to setting sun. Among the bright-blooming hea- 
ther they espied the tartan’d shepherd, or hunter, creeping like a lizard, and 
from behind the vain shadow of a rock watching with his nfle the flight he would 
fain see shorn of its beams. The flocks were thinned—and the bleating of de- 
solate dams among the woolly people heard from ,;many a brae. Poison was 
strewn overthe glens for their destruction, but the}Eagle, like the lion, preys 
not on carcasses; and the shepherd dogs howled in agony over the carrion in 
which they devoured death. Ha! wes not that a day of triumph to the Star- 
starers of Cruachan, when, sky-hunting in couples, far down on the green- 
sward before the ruined gateway of Kilchurn Castle, they saw, left all to him- 
se!f in the sunshine, the infant heir of the Campbell of Breadalbane, the child 
of the Lord of Glenorchy and all its streams! 


Four talons in an instant were 
in his heart 


Too late were the outcries from all the turrets; for ere the 
castle.gates were flung open, the golden head of the royal ‘babe was 


| Ylluyy ib 
gore, in the eyrie, on the iron ramparts of Ben 


Slarive—his blue eyes dug out 
—his rosy cheeks torn—and his brains dropping from beaks that revelled yell 
ing within the skull! Such are a few hints for ‘Some Passages m the Life 
of the Golden Eagle, written by Himself,"—in one volume crown octavo— 
Blackwoods, Edinburgh and London !"—Recreations of Christopher North. 








CLASSICAL TOYS AND GAMES. 

Among the Hellenes the earliest toy consisted, as in most other countries, of 
the rattle ; said to be the invention of the philosopher Archytas. To this 
succeeded balls of many colours, with little chariots, sometimes purchased at 
Athens in the fair held during the feast of Zenus. The common price of a 
plaything of this kind would appear to have been an obolos. The children 
themselves, as without any authority might with certainty be inferred, employed 
their time in erecting walls with sand, in constructing little houses, in building 
and carving ships, in cutting carts or chariots out of leather, in fashioning po- 
megranate rinds ito the shape of frogs, and in forming with wax a thousand 
diminutive images, which, pursued afterwards during school-hours, subjected 
them occasionally to severe chastisement 

Another amusement, which the children of Hellas shared with their elders, 
was that afforded by puppets; which were probably an investion of the remot- 
est antiquity. Numerous women appear to have earned their livelihood by car- 
rying round from village to village these Judicrous and frolicsome images, which 
were usually about a cubit in height, and may be regarded as the legitimate 
ancestors of Punch and Judy. By touching a single string, concealed from the 
spectators, the operator could put her mute performers in action, cause them 
to move every limb in succession, spread forth the hands, shrug the should- 
ers, turn round the neck, roll the eves, and appear to look at the audience 
After this, by other contrivances withir. the images, they could be made to go 
through many humorous evolutions resembling the movements of the dance 
These exhibitors, frequently of the male sex, were known by the name of New- 
rospast@ ° ad * 

The game of Ascoliastnos branched eff into several varieties, and afforded the 
Athenian rustics no small degree of sport. The first and most simple form 
consisted in hopping on one t, sometimes in pairs, to see which in this way 
could go fartbest. On other occasions the hopper undertook to overtake cer- 
ions who were allowed the use < If he @éould 
touch one of them he came off conque ror Th S$ Variety of the game appears 
to have been the Empusa ludus of the Romans, r 


tain of his compat 


both legs 


* Scotch hoppe 3,” or * Fox 
to thy hole,” in which boys, h /pping on one Jeg, beat one another with gloves 
or pieces of leather tied at the end of strings, or knotted handkerchiefs, as in 
the ‘Diable boiteux” of the French. At other times victory de pended on 
the number of hops, all hopping together and counting their springs—the high- 
course winning But the most amusing variety of the game was that 


pract sed durit g the Dionys ac festival of the Ask 


t of 
est ol 


uta Skins filled with wine 


tain a footing, whieh they seldom could on account of their slipperiness. How- 
ever, he who succeeded carried off the skin of wine as his prize. * * * 
Playing at ball was common, and received various naines—Episkyros, Phe- 
ninda, Aporraxis, and Ourania. * The first of these games was also known by 
jthe names of the Ephebike and the Epikoinos. It was played thus: a num- 
, ber of young men assembling together in a place covered with sand or dust, 
drew across it a straight line, which they called Skyros, and at equal distances, 
| on either side, another line ; then placing the ball on the Skyros, they di- 
| vided into two equal parties, and retreated each to their lines, from which they 
immediately afterwards rushed forward to seize the ball; the person who 
| picked it up then cast it towards the extreme line of the opposite party, whose 
ede it was to intercept and throw it back; and they won who by force or 
cunning compelled their opponents to overstep the boundary line. 
Daniel Souter contends that this was the English game of football, into 
l which perhaps it may, in course of time, have been converted. This rough 
and, it must be confessed, somewhat dangerous sport, originally. in all proba- 
bility, introduced into this country by the Romans, may still on Shrove Tues- 
day be witnessed in certain towns of South Wales.—St. John's Ancient Greece. 


aa 
ON THE ISOLATION OF THE INSANE. 


In many instances a physician would be justified in ee the treat- 
ment of a case of insanity, without receiving from the friends and family of the 
invalid absolute and unconditional permission to isolate him completely from 
his home and all with which he had been previously connected. The patient 
may fancy (and this is one of the peculiar features of the disease) that his fa- 
mily are conspiring against his life—he may imagine that his house is daily 
visited by persons engaged in devising schemes for depriving him of his liberty 
and property. The physician would himself give indications of mental un- 
soundness, were he to attempt to combat with the mental derangement under 
such circumstances. The patient must be removed from the sphere of his own 
circle, before any permanent advantages are likely to ensue fro.a medical or 
moral treatment. Cases, no doubt, frequently occur, in which the practi- 
tioner would not be justified in recommending the unhappy patient to be incar- 
cerated in an asylum. When the attack is receat and is evidently dependent 
upon physical causes, and those causes are unconnected with any family cir- 
cumstances, every means should be tried before separation from home is even 
suggested. Should, however, the friends be. advised to send the patient to 
herd with other mad patients, perhaps much worse than himself, before an at- 
tempt has been made to restore the miud to its healthy balance, an attack of 
insanity which would only have been temporary in its character and short in its 
duration, may be rendered either extremely protracted or incurable. In inei- 
pient insanity, where the individual retains a perfect consciousness of his infir- 
mity, confinement in a madhouse would be absolute cruelty, if not criminality. 
I firmly believe that many patients are driven into confirmed insanity, by being 
hurried prematurely to an asylum Even in the more advanced stage of men- 
tal derangement, it is not prudent, in many cases, to compel a patient to mix 
in the society of those labouring under violent maniacal excitement. The idea 
of being imprisoned in a madhouse is sufficient of itself to throw the mind off 
its healthy equilibriam. In the treatment of this atfection the physician cannot 
toe often be reminded of the fact, that in numerous instances in which the mind 
is unequivocally deranged, the individual has not lost all consciousness of his 
infirmity. He knows what is going on around him, is sensible of acts of kind- 
ness and coercion, and frequently deeply laments the injudicious conduct of his 
friends, in forcing him into the society of those whose language and conduct 
only tend to fix permanently on his mind his own morbid ideas.—F. Wins- 
low's “ Health of Body and Mind.” 


Vavieties. 


Chinese Tails —On the subjugation of China by the Tartars an edict was 
issued, requiring the whole nation to shave the front of the head, and to plat 
the residue of the hair into atail, the length and size of which is considered in 
China a great mark of masculine beauty, in consequence of which great quan- 
tities of false hair are worked up with the natural hair, the ends being finished 
off with black silk cord. To the lower orders it isa useful ornament. I re- 
member, on one occasion, to have seen a Chinaman flogging his pig along with 
it ; while on another, the servant was dusting the teble ; and when their belli- 
gerent propensities are excited, which is not often, they will twist each others 
tails round their hands, pulling with all their strength, and enduring the most 
horrible torture, until one or the other cries out peccavi. 








Spontaneous Generation. —M. Mandl has succeeded, by a microscope magni- 
fying 250 diameters, in detecting the coloured eggs of entozoa in the lungs of 
frogs, in which no trace of the entozoa themselves could be discerned. This, 
he observes, makes it verv probable that these little ova, the diameter of which 
is scarcely more than four times that of the blood corpuscle of the same ani- 
mal, have been carried intothe lungs either in respiration or by some other 
passage. — Medical Times. 

Meetings of Learned Societies —The Geological Society met on Tuesday 
last, for the purpose of breaking s ones on the Hammersmith road. Mach 
dissatisfaction was expressed at the lowness of the remuneration, 7d. a day ; 
and as the arguments against it were chiefly of a physical kind, and as, in con- 
vincing an obstinate overseer, they broke the bridge of his nose and the Queen's 
peace, several of them were lodged in the station-house of the T division. In 
the course of theirresearches an article was discovered, which the ignorant 
supposed to be a pewter quart pot. The initiated, however, declared it to be 
1n ancient sacrificial vessel used in libations, probably to Bacchus. !t has since 
been converted by an ingenious workman into silver shillings. It was whispered 
that one * Fellow” in a fustian jacket had found some antique copper coins. 
Whether this report be true we cannot tell, but it appears probable, as he was 
fined 5s. on the following morning for drunkenness, and a friend of great expe- 
rience in such matters, assures us it is impossible to get comfortably drank on 
7d. a day.—Punch. 

Talbot's Calotype.—The paper is covered with iodide of silver, by washing 
it successively with nitrate of silver and iodide of potass ; afterwards it is 
washed over with gallo-nitrate of silver (which is formed by simply mixing so- 
lutions of nitrate of silver, and gallic acid. The operation requires to be exe- 
cuted with great care and precision, but it is not difficult in other respects.) 
he greatest part of this is removed by immersion in water, but enough ad- 
heres to reuder the paper exceedingly sensitive to light. The paper is then 
dried, and place i) the camera obscura, and the image of a building or other 

ybyect 1s gener ully obtained in less than a minute. This image, however, 1s 
usually quite invisible, and the mode of rendering it visible (which 1s the most 
curious part of the calotype process (consists in washing it again with gallo- 
nitrate of silver, and then gently warming it—-which generally causes the ap- 
pearance of the picture, with great force and vivacity, in the space ofa minute 
or less. The theory of the process remains at present unexplained To fix 
the picture, it should first be washed with water—hen lightly dried with blot- 
ting paper—and then washed with a solution of bromide of potassium, con- 
taining 100 grains of that salt dissolved in eight or ten ounces of water. 

Regent Street—No hing in London possesses the same permanent charm to 
a stranger as Regent-street. The charm which it possessed in his eye when 
he first put his foot in it continues in all its original brightness ; It never loses 
its loveliness, its a'tractions do not diminish by familianty. The splendour of 
its shops, the rich and never ending variety of the objects cont 1ined in its win- 
dows; the crowds of well-dressed persons perpetually promenading its pave- 
ments; the dashing ¢ juipages tenanted by the beauty and fashion of the land, 
which sweep past you in a stream of unbroken continuity ; these are among 
the things which render Regent-street a place of perpetual interest and at- 
traction to the stranger, and which prevent its becoming uninteresting or un- 
attractive even to the eye of him who has been for years a resident in the me- 
tropolis.—Joseph Jenkins. 

Tapioca.—Starch is often combined with poisonous substances ; and many 
anxious mothers will be surprised to hear that the mild, bland, demulcent ta- 
pioca is obtained from the root of the jatropha manihot, a plant indigenous to 
| the Brazils, Guiana, and the West India Islands, which is one of the most ac- 
| tive poisons known, causing death in a few minutes after it has been swallowed, 
| The roots of this plant, which contain a great quantity of sap, are peeled and 
subjected to pressure in bags made of rushes. ‘The juice thus forced out is so 
deadly a poison, that is employed by the Indians as a poison for their arrows, 
On being allowed to stand, however, it soon deposits a white starch, which, 
when properly washed, is quite innocent. This starch is the n dried in smoke, 
and afterwards passed through 4 sieve ; and is the substance from which tapio- 
ca and the cassava bread of the Indians is prepared. The discovery of the 
process for separating this powder from the jatropha manihot has been of the 
greatest importance to the human race, since it enables us to obtain a most va- 
| luable articie of food from a plant that is of a highly poisonous nature, but which 
contains an enormous quantity of nutritious matter; for it is asserted that 

e acre of manihot will afford nourishment for more persons than six acres of 

heat.—Dr. Trumanon Food. 








The failure of a person, named Homer, once gave rise to the following puns: 
That Homer shonida bankrupt be 
Is not so very opp D YE sk, 
If it be true, as I'm instrocted, 
So 1Li-He-Hap his books coaducted. 
Retort —A clergyman was censuring a young lady for tight Iscing. “ Why,” 


placed upon the ground, | replied Miss, “you could not surely recommend ‘ loose habits’ to your pa~- 


hose on his back, were | and on these the shoeless rustics leaped with one leg and endeavoured to main- ! gishioners.” 
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INDIA, AFFGHANIX, anp CHINA. 
From the Late ney 
Our ordinary monthly express from : ct oad " 
Jand Mail, reached vs ions mab. ies in anticipation of the Over 
t brings intelligence from Bombay to 1 
confirms te glorious news brought by bar seenguen | a ey 
oe proceedings of the British armies in ‘ 
n eminently successful. The whole ci t..: ‘ 
berated from the hands of the Affghans. yoo nan Le a nn % 
ladies, and 12 children, with 51 European a, 





making in all 109 persons, who bad suffered 2 clerks, and 4 women, | having remained at Cabul, were despatched to Bameean uader an escort of in- viously Occupying that city to the honour 


10th of January to the 21st and 27th of Sep ‘gal pty Age = 
soners rescued will be found in another colu "he meeting between the 
a General Sale and his wife and Jaught escribed as highly atfect- 

On the arrival of General Nott’s division at C 

by the British Government to destroy all the Ai 
a neat. a et corps of abo 
molish the strong forts ef Istalif and Chareekar. 
General M’Caskill and Brigadiers Tulloch and si? porhecdris wry 
force, were met by a streng body of Affghans, led , Ameen Oola and 16 
of their most determined Chiefs, who sought to y jstalif, The town 
consisted of masses of houses built on the slope of satein im the rear of 
which was lofty eminences shutting in a defile lei to Turkistan The 
number of its inhabitants exceeded 15,000, who, {Oei7 defences and the 
difficulties of approach, considered their position UNAS, |e The great part 
of the plunder seized last January from the British “ced there, and the 
chiefs kept their wives and families in it, and many those ache had es- 
caped from Cabul had sought refuge there. The troops soon made 
themselves masters of the town, driving the enemy bahem with consider- 
able slaughter. ‘Two brass field-pieces were taken Joss to the victors 
consisted m one officer (Lieutenavt Evans of Her Me. 4ist Regiment) 
killed, and four wounded. ‘The demolition of the forts immediately be- 
gun. The expedition, after the destruction of Chareté was expected to 
return immediately to Cabul. 

The notorious Akhbar Khan was a wanderer in Kohist On learning that 
al! the prisoners, save Captain Bygrave, whom he had Imediate attend- 
ance upon himself, had been surrendered to the British trities, he came 
to the resolution of sending in that officer also. Captay wall was al- 
lowed to join General Pollock’s camp on taking a letter; Akhbar Khan 
te the British General. That letter is stated merely tocy, an inquiry as 
to what the British intended to do with his father and es oka 
It is further asserted that Akhbar Khan had lost all his infle “with the Afl- 
ghans, particularly since he had refused to place himselfpeir head du- 
ring the battle of Tezeen, although called upon to do s0..2¢en was the 
—— fought on the 13th of Sepiember, and which decid@ fate of Ca- 

ul. 

One of the duties performed by the British was the inte of the ske- 
letons of those who had fallen during the fatal retreat of ry last. The 
number did not exceed 400 or 500. Several of these melanclremains were 
recognizable. It is further stated, that very many of the né soldiers and 
of the Hindoos who had accompanied the troops during the fa, 
come into the British cantonments. x 

On the ist of October, the Governor-General issued the Plmation from 
Simla, announcing the victories over the Affghans, and the 
tion of the country. The style, statements, and the principlegpis impor- 
tant proclamation, have been variously canvassed in fodia. Tyhraseology 
1s stated to be suited rather to the Asiatic than European taste henet. how- 
ever, fail to prove an impressive lesson to all the native Princes. : 

The Governor-General has published several other prockions, and 
among them are those which confer honours and medals, & the - ri- 
ments employed at Candahar, Ghuznee, Cabul, &c. One reMble ioe 
that which announces the termination of the war with China, andch directs 
the distribution of medals and other honours to the Indian soldiayd suilese 
employed in that campaign.* 

Ihe return of the British armies from Cabul to Peshawar was yected to 
begin about the 10th of October. The destruction of Cabul, and the Bala 
Hissar, and also of the fort of Jellalabad, had been ordered. 
made by Futteh Jung, the son of Schah Soojah, to place himself ¢e throne 
of Cabul at the time of the firing of the salute by the British trot, their 
colours being hvisted in the Bala Hissar. But this ruse is said to;al him 
little, and it was thought that he, like his three brothers, and many acents of 
his family, would have to retreat with the 
life as pensioners on the bounty of the Hon. Company. 

It was not known how the Affghans, who have had experience of thesolu- 
tion of the British Government to avenge all acts of treachery, wouldnduct 


the resolution adopted 
strongholds was carried 
men was sent to de- 


fastreat, have 


Med evacua- 


An >mpt was 








| 
themselves during the retreat of the troops from Cabulto Peshawu They | in confinement (as per subjoined roll), with the exception of Captain Bygrave, 


are described as highly incensed with the Sikh soldiers who acted as ailiaries 
to the B-itish, and who during their progress into the Affghan countmad in- 
dulged in their propensity for t 

intended to retain possession of the Khyber Pass, and to maintan it 
ruption of the Afighans. Of the French Generals in the Sikh sewice,thi are but 
two now in active employ. Ventura was expected to arrive in India froF rance 
while Avitable and Court sought to obtain leave of absence ftom thakh Mo- 
narch. Avitable, who had governed Peshawur during some rears, $ in the 
beginning of October refused any furlough except for one month, ich was 
to be spent at Lahore, and Court would not be allowed any bave absence 
unless he left his son asa hostage for his return. It appearel, thenre, that 
the Sikhs anticipated a continuance of the war with the Affginns af the re- 
turement of the British troops. This anticipation is supposedto ha contri- 
buted to the immediate formation of the camp of reserve in Sihind. The na- 
tive festival called the Dassorah, which took place in October, lad pied over 
in quiet at Lahore. Great preparations were making there for he vt which 
the Governor-General of India was about to make to Maharaja She Singh. 
In a special proclamation the Governor-General had ordered that \ Clerk, 
who had done signal service as Political Agent at Umballa, shoud beppoint- 
ed Envoy at the Court of Lahore, with the title of “ Excellency.” le Sikh 
leader, Zorawar Singh, who had been defeated in his invasion of thchinese 
territory of Thibet, had contrived to involve his Government by hismauvres 
and it would require some management to settle the matter in dispsteetween 


pH British allies the Sikhs, and the one lately formed in the Eoeror of 


But little difficu 
Peshawur to India, for the months of Nove 
represented as healthful for marching through the Punjaub. Among he tro- 
phies which General Nott brings back to India are the celebrated sanl-wood 
gates which a Mahometan con jverorhed taken away from an Indiantmple, 
and which had, during nearly eight centuries, formed the chief cament 


his tomb at Ghuznee. What will be their next destination rems un 
c(nown 


j 


mber, Decenrber, and Jaiwy, are 


The news of the ratification by the Ch 
had reached India, and contri 
ginning to experience the results of the general activity 

In the interior of India tranquillity prevailed. The 
threatened to create confusion in Bandelkund were 
cease, for all the 
the dissatistied and 


disturbanceawhich 
, It was expected, out to 
inhabitants of every part of that continent, includi: even 
bigotted Moslems, appeared impressed more than ev with 
@ conviction of British superiority, and also of their total inability to me any 
effectu 41 resistance 
The Bombay troops had dismantled and abandoned Quetta, and retireto the 
banks of the Indus. The mountaineers had attacked some of the stragers in 


the Bolan Pass, and killed Assistant-Surgeon Brickwell, who, from 


iInéposi- 
tion, w ° 


vas travelling in a litter, and did not keep up with the main body. 
A Court-martial will, it is said, be holden on General Shelton and Gonel 
Pe mer, and four other officers, immediately on their return to India. 

_ * fe Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief were expected teeave 
Simla towards the end of October, in order to meet the army of resery and 
the other troops in the vicinity of the Sutledge 

Due burning of merchant ships continued. . 
cutia, ar d the Belvidera at Singapore. 
The 


The Jessy was consumed aCal- 


a ‘ . 
‘iadras monsoon has been favourable. 
showers even at Bombay 

The Cx . 


ing of the 3list of October 


Its effects were felt in eavy 


The damage was not great 





THE ESCAPE OF THE PRISONERS 
paper has just reached me 
ol the esc 


The Delhi 


, and lam thankful to see the fliest 
connrmatic 


ape of the prisoners, and with many most intersting 


particulars regarding their release, which cannot but be acceptable to yo. A 
narrow escape they had, poor souls, from the pe riidy of Akhbar Khan and 
i the force under Sultan Jan, which, after having been beaten by Gmeral 
Nott pressed on to secure them, and failed only by two hours. Honouro Sir 
—_— 

* These proclamations will al! be found 


14 10 another part of our impression 


Richmond Shakspeare ! with the devotion of a true knight he has rendered 


himself well deserving of his spurs. for had he not made a march of 90 miles at a | of so bearing the word * Candahar” 
vernor General. 


stretch, there is too much reason to believe that the attempt at escape made 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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To such corps of the Indian army as the Major General may name, the bonour 
will be immediately accorded by the Go- 


almost des: 


eighbourhood of Cabal have | city and correctness. 


armies, in order to lead a peable | Jezailchies, 80 Sikh horses, and 160 foot soldiers, under Captain Lawrence, on 





plunder tu the utmost. It was stated thats Sikhs | #24 Mohun Loll may be attributed the safety of the prisoners, and | have rea 
agm the in. | son to believe the Chief of the Kuzzilbashes to be a steadfast adherent to the 


by the prisoners would have failed, and their lives have paid the forfeit of their 5. The several corps of the Indian army which on the 6th of September oc- 
ate effort. The iculars which follow I have froma letier | cupted Ghoznee, and the several corps which on the 16th of September and the 
from one of the officers delivered, who appears to have taken a very active | following days eccupied Cabool, will hereafter bear upon their standards or 
part in the proceedings, and there can be no doubt therefore of their authenti- colours and appowtinents the word “ Ghuznee” and “ Cabool” respectively, 
On the 25th of August, or when General Pollock's ad- | with the figures “ 1842" underwritten, 
vance was made known at Cabul, the whole of the prisoners, soldiers as well The several corps under Major General Nott which reached Cabool subse- 
as officers and ladies, with the exception of those | have before mentioned as quently tothe 16th of September will be pe entitled with the troops pre- 
: ‘ of bearing the word “Cabool” with 
fantry. By the way offers of a lac of rapees were m de to the commander of | the figures “ 1842" underwritten, upon their standard or colours and ap- 
the party to desert with them to General Nott's force, which was known to be | polntinents. 
near Ghuanee. The danger was, however, apparently too great, or the chance 6. Major General Pollock will commonicate te the Governor General the 
of success too small, for the Affghan to listen to the proposal, and the party designations of the corps under his command which were engaged in the ope- 
reached Bameean in safety, but in dreadful anxiety as to their eventual fate, | tons preceding the occupation of Cabool, but did not advance to that city, 
Akhbar Khan having openly threatened all with slavery in Turkistan in the and will eame such of those CORps a8 he may deem entitled to bear the word 
event of the British troops moving on the capital. The news of the fall of * Cabool,” with the figures “ 1842" underwritten upon their standards or co- 
Ghuznee reached the sutlerers on the 10th of September, and must have had lours and appointments, as having contribwted to the capture of that city by their 
a great effect on the chief with whom they were. previous services In that campaign; and to such corps, being on the Indian 
‘he commandant who had accompanied them from Cabul requested a con- | “MY, 4s the Major General may eo name, the honour of so bearing the word 
ference, and laying before them an order from Akhbar Khan for their instant |“ Cabool will be immediately accorded by the Governor General, 
march to Kooloom, informed them that he had been assured of 20,000 rupees 7. To every general officer, officer, non-commissioned officer, and private 
and 1,000 rupees per month as a pension by Moonsh Mohunhall, if he would | present on the occasions above-mentioned in action with the enemy in the vi- 
take them into Cabul. This was instantly guaranteed by the officers acting cinity of Candahar will be presented asilver medal, inscribed * Candahar, 
as a committee for all the ladies and officers there ; and a paper was signed by | 1842," and to every — officer, officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
all, pledging themselves to the payment. It seems to have been a matter in- | private, present with the army under Major General Now, in the operations 
volving life and death—a desperate but, thank God, a successful alternative, leading to the sapere of Ghoznee and the occupation of Cabool, will 
to which there providentially occurred no hindrances. Having committed him be presented a similar silver medal, inseribed “ Ghuanee, Cabool, 1842." 
self irretrievably with Akhbar Khan, the commandant Schah Mahomed hoisted Vhere the same person shall be entitled to both distinctions, one medal only 
his own flag on the fort, levied a contribution in a cafila from Turkistan to pay will be presented, and such medal will be inscribed “ Candahar, Ghugnee, 
his men, deposed the Governor of the place, who was lukewarm in his 1943." . 
cause, and set about preparations for defence of the post, in case Akbar Major General Nott will transmit to the Governor General nominal lists of 
Khan, defeated at Cabul, should come to Bameean. The officers and ladies | the several genera! officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, so entitled 
were in one fort, and the soldiers in another, and on the 15th, the chiefs in the | respectively. 3 ; : 
neighbourhood having given every assistance and tendered allegiance, mean- 8. Major General Pollock will transmit to the Governor General a nominal 
while, some of the officers went into the soldier's fort, and commenced its re- list of the general officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, present in 
pair fordefence. That day, however, came the joyful news of Akhbar Khan's | action with the enemy in the several operations of his army leading to the oc- 
defeat at Tezeen, and with one accord the whole party determined on taking | CUpation of Cabool, and to Overy pereae named in such list a silver medal will 
advantage of the panic, and forcing their way to Cabul. On the next day Ba- | %€ presented inscribed “* Cabool, 1842." 
meean was 10 miles behind, all being well and in high spirits ; the next, a moun- On the reverse of these several medals will be inscribed the words “ Victoria 
tain ridge 13,000 feet high was crossed, and near the village of Karzar the Vindex 
gallant party was met by Sir Richmond Shakespéare and his cavalry, and were | 9. To every officer, non-commissioned officer, and private, present within 
safe. Whata meeting of joy must that have been! What a flinging off for Khelat-i-Ghilzie, and forming part of the garrison thereof re the late in- 
ever of weary despair, and hopelessness of deliverance ! vestment and blockade of that fort, will be presented a silver medal a 
Two days after that their glad eyes rested once more on the British uniform | mural crown, with the superscription of * Khelat-i-Ghilzie,” and on the reverse 
and colours, and Sir Robert Sale, with a thousand cavalry and a thousand in- the word * Invicta, 1842 : 
fantry and two guns, bad insured their freedom. ‘Though Sultan Jan's force Captain J. H. Craigie, late Commandant of the fort of Khelat-i-Ghilaie will 
had hovered near Sir Richmond and his party, shey had not dared to attack it, | ‘rausmit to Major Genera! Nott a nominal list of the officers, non-commissioned 
and Sir Robert Sale’s advance devweterl ons. possibility of any attempt on it. | “licers, and privates, so present in Khelata-Ghilzie, and so entitled to the 
On the lst, therefore, under welcome of one of the most joyous Royal salutes | medal above granted, and to every person named in such list, when sanctioned 
that ever was fired, the captives entered General Pollock's camp, and once | by Major General Nott, the medal will be given 
more breathed the air of freedom. 10. All the medals above mentioned are to be worn suspended to a ribbon 
similar to that which will be given with the Jellalabad medal, which will be 
henceforth the military ribbon of India 
11. The regimental colours of the regiment of Khelat-i-Ghilzie will be com- 
posed of three colours of the military ribbon of India, and in the centre thereof 
will be inseribed the word “ Khelat-i Ghilzie.”’ 
12. The Governor Genera! will, after communication with and in conjune- 
tion with his Excellency the Commander in Chief, represent to the authorities 
in England the high services rendered by the officers of her Majesty's and of 
the Indian army in the operations of the present campaign in Affghanistan, in 
order that they may be duly submitted to the gracious consideration of her 
Majesty. 
13. Medals similar to those presented to the general officers, officers, non 
commissioned officers, and privates of the Indian army will be prepared for the 
general officers, officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of her Majes- 
ty's army having respectively similar claims to the honour of wearmg such me- 
dals ; but the authority to wear such medals depends upon her Majesty's most 
gracious pleasure 
The regiment of Khelat-i-Ghilzie will be completed to 800 privates by drafte 
from the other corps of the late Shah Soojah's service, as detailed below ; the 
European commissioned officers and stall serjeants now serving with it will con 
tinue to hold their present appointments, and the native commismoned and non- 
commissioned officers their present rank 
The detail of the late 6th Regiment—viz , | Subadar, 1 Jemadar, 4 Havil- 
dars, 6 Naicks, and 38 Sepoys, which formed part of the Jellalabad garrison, 
will be incorporated with the extra regiment, and the Ist, 2d, and Sth Regi- 
ments of the late Shah's infantry will each furnish the necessary number of Se- 
poys for Captain Craigie’s corps 
in consequence of this measure it willbe necessary to modify the scale of 
distributiomof the infantry portion of the Shah's force, as notified in the Gover- 
. nor General's order of the 19th of June last, and vo admit of this being effected 
Commanding in Affghanistan the officers now m comatand of the Ist, 2d, and Sth Regiments of the late 
List of Prisoners Released on the 2ist September, 1842 —Major General | ciah’s force will, immediately on the receipt of this order, forward to the Adjo- 
Shelton, Her Majesty's 44th Foot; Lieut.-Col Palmer, 27th BN.1.; Major | pant General of the army @ present state of their respect ve corps; and his fs. 











OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS. 
THE RELEASE OF THE PRISONERS 
FROM MAJOR-GENERAL G. POLLOOK, C.B., COMMANDING IN AFFGHANISTAN, TO 
MAJOR-GENERAL J. R. LUMLEY, ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE ARMY. 
Head-Quarters, Camp Cabul, Sept. 22, 1842. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the information of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, that, having received intimation from Bameean that the 
Europeans, officers and soldiers, prisoners there, had made arrangements by 
which they hoped to effect their own liberation, I, at the suggestion of Mobun 
Loll, with the concurrence of Khan Shereen Khan, chief of the Kuzzilbashes, 
sanctioned the speedy departure of 700 of his horse, on the 15th inst., the day 
of our arrival here, to meet the party. Some difficulty occurring on the score 
of money, I advanced 10,000 rupees, which were delivered by Sir R. Shake- 
spear, who accompanied the Kuzzilbashes. Being apprehensive that attempts 
would be made to intercept the prisoners, I detached Major-General Sir K. Sale 
with the troops, viz, Her Majesty's 3d Dragoons, Ist Light Cavalry, Back- 
house’s Mountain Train, two companies of Her Majesty's 9th Foot, four coim- 
pames of Her Majesty's 13th Light Infantry, Broadioot's Sappers, Ferris’s 


the 19th inst., to proceed to the Arghundee pass, and the circumstance proved 
fortunate, as a delay of 24 hours would have enabled Sultan Jan, who was in 
pursuit, to overtake our people. 1! am happy to state, that the whole who were 
who is with Mahomed Akhbar, arrived in my camp yesterday evening 


I cannot conclude without recording my opinion, that to Khan Shereen Khan 


British Government.—I have, &c., Geo. Poitock, Major-General, 


Griffiths, 37th BN.J. Captains :—Boyd, Commissariat ; Johnson, Commis- 


Ity appeared to be expected in the march of the Brih from | 


iinese Emperor of the treaty peace, | 
“! ; ce | 
buted to the general satisfaction. Trade as be- 

' 


Mpany s sloop Coote was struck by lightning at 4 o'clock in the yorn- 


sariat Schah Soojah's 26th N.I.; Barnett, 54th N.1.; Souter, Her Majesty's 
44th Ft.; Waller, B.H.A.; Alston, 27th N.I.; Poett, 27th N.J.; Walsh, 52d 
M.N.I.: Drommond, 3d 8.L.C. Lieutenants —Eyre, B A.; Airey, Her Ma- 
| jesty’s 3d Buffs ; Warburton, B.A.S.S F.; Webb, 38thM N.1.8.S-F. ; Craw- 
| ford, B. 3d N I.S.S.F.; Mein, Her Majesty's 18th L.I. ; Harris, 27h BNI ; 
| Melville, 54th B.N.£.; Evans, Her Majesty's 44th Foot. Ensigns —Haogh- 
}ten, 3ist BN.I.; Williams, 27th B.N.[. ; Nicholson, 27th Bb NI. Condue- 
| tor Ryley, ordnance cofmmissariat. Surgeon Magrath. Assist -Surgs. Berwick 
|and Thompson  Ladies.—Ladies Macnaghten and Sale, Mrs. Sturt and one 
| child; Mrs. Mainwaring, one child; Mrs. Boyd, three children ; Mrs. Eyre, 
lone child; Mrs Waller, two children ; Conductor Ryley’s wife, three children ; 
| Private Bourne’s (13th L.J.) wife; wife of Sergeant Wade. Major Pottin- 
| ger, B.A.; Capt. Lawrence, Ith L.C. ; Mackenzie, 48th M.N.F.; Mr. 
| Fallon and Mr. Blewitt, clerks, not in the service. 
| Last of Prisoners brought over.—Her Majesty's 44th Foot.—Sergeants 
| Wedlock, Weir, Fair. Corporais Sumpter, Bevan Drommers.—Higgins, 
Lovell, Branagan. Privates.—Burnes, Cresham, Cronin, Driscoll, Derney, 
Duffy, Matthews, M‘Dade, Marron, M‘Carthy, M*Cabe, Nowlan, Robson, Sey- 
berne, Shean, Tongue, Wilson, Durant, Arch, Scott, Moore, Miller, Murphy, 
| Marshall, Cox, Robinson, Brady, M’Glynn. Boys.—Grier, Milwood. Her 
Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry.—Privates.—Binding, Marray, Magary, Monks, 
Maccullar, M‘Connell, Dutf Bengal Horse Artillery. —Sergeants.—M' Nee, 
\and Ireland. Gunners —A. Hearn, Keane, Dulton. Surgeon Wade, baggage 
sergeant to the Cabal mission. 
; REWAKDS TO THE VICTORS 
GENERAL ORDERS BY THE RIGHT HON. THE GOVERNOR OF INDIA. 
Simla, Oct. 4, 1842 
The Governor General, earnestly desirous of evincing the gratitude of the 
government of India towards the general officers, officers, and non-commission - 
ed officers, and privates, engage din the operations of the present campaign in 
Affghanistan, is pleased, after communicating with his Excellency the Com- 
| mander in Chief, to declare the followmg resolutions :— 
| 1. All the general officers, officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, 
| serving under the command of Mayor General Pollock, of Major General Nott, 
{and of Major General England, between Attock and Ali Masjid, and im and 
above the Khyber Pass, and in and above the Bolan Pass on the 8th of Sep- 
| vesaber; shall receive a donation of six months’ batta, payable on the Ist of 
| January, 1843 : 
| 2. In perpetual commemoration of their distinguished services, the 3d and 
| 16th Regiments of Bengal Native Infantry shall’be hereafter regiments of Gre- 
nadiers, and the 38th, 22d, and 43d Regiments of Bengal Native Jafantry shall 
| be hereafter re giments of lignt infantry : 
| 3. The regiment of Bengal Irregular Infantry, lately known as the 3d Regi- 
nent of Infantry in the service of Shah Soojah, shall, in consideration of the 
| valour, discipline, and fortitude manifested by tbat regiment on many occasions, 
and especially in the defence of Khelat-i-Ghilzie, continue embodied, ender its 
| present commandant, Capt. J. H. Craigie, and be brought on the strength of 
1e Bengal army as an extra regiment, and be denomimated “the Regiment of 
| Khelat- -Ghilzie ”" The fature establishment of the regiments of Khe- 
| iat-i-Ghilzie. and other detaids consequent upon this resolution, will be made 
| Known in a separate order - F 
4. Major General Nott will communicate to the Governor General the desig- 
nations of every corps engaged in the several actions with the enemy in the 
viemity of Candabar, between the Ist of January and the 10th of August, 1842, 
| specifying the particular actions in whi h such corps were engaged, and the 
Maior General will state which of such corps are in his jadgment entitled to 
bear hereafter the word “‘ Candahar’’ upon gheir standards or colours and ap- 
| poutments, in commemoration of their services 

















cellency the Commander in Chief is requested to give the necessary orders for 
drafting the remaining native commissioned, non-commissioned officers, dram- 
mers, and Sepoys, into native infantry corps of the line, according to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Governor General's order above quoted 
The following is to be considered the establishment of the exira regiment of 
Native Infantry :-—A commandant, a second in command, an adjutant, a quar- 
termaster, a serjeant major, a quartermaster serjeant, 8, subadars, 8 yemadars, 
40 havildars, 40 naicks, 16 drammers, 800 Sepoys 
J. Srvanrt, Liewtenant Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
Department, with the Governor General. 
VICTORIES AT BEENEE BADAM, MYDAN, AND ISTALIPF. 
BY THE RIGHT HON, THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA 
Secret Department, Simla, Oct. 15, 1842 
The Governor General is pleased to publish, for general information, the fol 
lowing copy of a despatch from Mayor General Nott, commanding field force, to 
Major General Pollock, C B., commanding west of the Indus :— 
“ Camp Urgunde, Sept. 16, 1842. 

** Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you that Shumshoodeen, Sultan Jan, 
and other Afighan chiefs, having assembled about 12,000 men, occupied a sve - 
cession of strong mountains intercepting my march upon Bence Badam and 
Mydan, on the 14th and 15th instant. Our troops dislodged them in gallant 
style, and their conduct afforded me the greatest satisfaction 

“ The artillery distinguished themselves, and | beg to mention the names of 
Captam Leslie, Bombay Horse Artillery, Captains Blood, Bombay Foot Artil- 
lery, and Anderson and ‘Turner, of the Bengal Horse Artillen: and the 38tb 
and 43d Bengal Native Infantry. IJ beg to bring under the faveurable notice of 
government Captain White, of her Majesty's 40:h Regiment in command of the 
Light Compames of her Mayesty’s 40th and 41st Kegunents andof the 24, 16th, 
38h, 42d and 43d Bengai native Kegiments, for the able #aa@eT in which he car- 
ried my orders ito effect, and for the gallantry displared WY him and the com- 
panies under his command, in ascending the mountt® and driving the enemy 
from their positions; | had every reason to be / with the conduct of 
all the troops, European and native. 1 forward 4 last of killed and wounded. 

“W. Nort, Major Gener. Commanding Field Force.” 

Return of killed, wounded, and missing of the field force, under the command 
of Major General William Nott, in the engagement with the enemy on the 
14th and 15th of September, 1842 _—Kiled, 4 ; wounded, 50; horses wound- 
ed, 24. Officers wounded. —LieuteommtB. Eager, her Majesty's 40th Regi- 
ment, severely wounded ; Lieutenast Mainwaring, 2d Regiment ae Native 
infantry, slightly ; Lieutenant G. Moltoyd, 434 Regiment Bengal Native In- 

light 
By 4 GENERAL ORDERS 
BY THE RIGHT HO. THR GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Secret Department, Simla, Oct. 15, 1842 

The Governor Geners! is pleased to publish, for general information, the fol- 
lowing copy of a despatch from Major General Pollock, C. B., transmitting 
Major General M’Castill, K H's., report of the operations of the force under 
his command against the enemy a: Istalif. 

By order of the Kight Hon. the Governor General of India, 

! T.H Mappock, Secretary to the Government of 
India, with the Governor General. 
PROM MAJOR GENERAL M'CASKILL, K.M., COMMANDING DETACHMENT IN KOHIS- 
TAN, TO CAPTAIN PONSONBY, ASSISTANT ADICTANT GENERAL 
Camp Istalif, Sept. 30, 1842 

Sir,—! have the satisfaction to acquaint you, forthe information of Mayor 
Genera! Pollock, C. B., that the troops under my command yesterday made 
themselves masters of the strong and populous town of Jstalif, totally defeating 

























the numerous lévies Collected for its defence, under the infamous Ameen Oolla 
Khan Loguree, ie Ameer Kotwal, Hazin Khan (an assassin of Sit Alex- 
ander Burnes,) Hazir Alee Khan, Khuleefa Ibrahim, and many other chiefs of 
Cabool and Kohistan. 

The Major General is aware that the force detailed below* was placea at my 
di for onerations in these valleys on the 25th; the two brigades formed 
a junction near Khowja Kawash on the 26th, moved to an encampment 
near Zimuree on the 27th. and pitched their tents within four miles of 
this place on the 28th. The same evening I reconnoitred the enemy's posi- 
tion ; it is impossible to conceive a ground naturally stronger. The town of 
Istaliff, consisting of masses of hovses and forts, is built on the slope of the 
mountain, in the rear of which are yet loftier eminences, shutting in a defile 
which leads to Turkistan, and in no way can this place of abode of 15,000 peo- 
ple be approached but by surmounting ranges of hills, separated by deep ravines, 
of traversing by natrow roads its gardens, vineyards, and orchards, fenced in 
with strong enelesure walls, the whole of them, with the mountain side and 

of the houses, were occupied by Jezailchies, and the strongest proof is 

ed that the enemy after this disposition considered this place unassaila- 
ble, by their having retained within the town the wives and children not only 
of the inhabitants, but of thousands of refugees from Cabool. 

The observations which I was enabled to make under a sharp Jezail fire and 
the report of Major Pottinger induced me to determine to assault the next 
morning the right of the enemy's extensive position, as it was there I could 
hope to bring ggg? Boome effectively into battery ; arrangements were 
made with this view. troops were formed into two columne of attack and 
reserve; Brigadier Tullock’s brigade and the mountain train composed the 
right ; Brigadier Stacy's and a Blood’s battery and the at penne the 

left; these were supported by the third coumn under Major Simonds, ber 
Majesty's 41st, consisting of a wing of this regiment and the cavalry under 
Major kwood ; Captain Christie's corps  ytten the baggage. 

e troops moved soon after daylight, and, traversing the plain in perfect 
order, passed nearly from the left to the right of the enemy's position. Our 
light troops and guns repressed the occasional attacks of the Jezailchies from 
the gardens, who were namerous and andacious ; but when the column arrived 
in front of the village Ismallah, | resolved to make a combined attack on this 
point. Brigadier Tullock's ieee assailed ‘its left, and Brigadier Stacy, 
making a longer detour, attacked the right. 

Teannot express in adequate terms my admiration of the style in which the 
former column, covered by skirmishers, rushed upon the gardens filled with 
bold skilful marksmen Her Majesty's 9th Foot, the 26th Native Infan- 
try, and Captain Broadfoot's Sappers, vied with each other in steady con- 
rage, and their rapid and unhesitating advance soon left the enemy no 
resource but flight. Very shortly after this assault the three light com- 
panies of her Slaioety’s 41st, the 42d, and 43d Native Infantry, covering 
their own column, got into action, and on their side stormed the village 
and vineyard with ciningvicose gallantry ; the combination was steadily per- 
severed im, and, though | had few opportunities of using the artillery with ef- 
fect, [had soon the gratification of seeing the enclosures,*forts, heights, sub- 
urbs, and town successively won by thetwocelumns. ‘The enemy were driven 
from them, and pursued with a rapidity which left no time to rally, and a sin- 
gular spectacle was then presented in the escape up the mountain side of the 
women and children from the places to which no interception was offered ; but 
as detached parties of the beaten Affghans still occupied some very lofty 
heights, the mountain train ascended them by a dizzy pathway, and dispersed 
the fugitives by its effective fire Our reserve was now established on the low- 
er heights, and the whole of the place, filled with property of every description, 
much of it plundered from our army in 1841, was in the hands of our force ; 
two guns, brass field-pieces, were also taken, and one of them was seized with 
such promptitude that its captor, Lieutenant Elimhirst, ber Majesty's 9th Foot, 
tuned its fire upon the fugitives with some effect. I directed the town to be 
vet on fire in several places, aftertaking out various supplies which might be 
useful to our troops, and the work of demolition is still proceeding under the 
direction of Major Sanders, of the Engineers. Our loss has been trifling, for 
the advance of our officers and men was too rapid and decisive to allow of the 
sharp fire ofthe enemy telling much upon them, and, deceived by the direc- 
tion of the reconnaisange of the 28th, the Affghans had expected the attack on 
their left, «nd posted their guns and the élite of their force in that quarter. I 
have now the pleasing task of expressing the amount of my obligations for 
their exertions in the field to Brigadiers Tullock and Stacy, commanding bri 
gades and columns ; to Lieut. Colonel Taylor, K. H., ber Majesty's 9th Foot ; 
and Captain Broadfoot, of the Sappers, commanding the corps on the right, 
which bore the brunt of the action ; to Major Simonds, her Majesty's 41st Foot, 
commanding the reserve; to Capt. Backhouse, commandipg the mountain 
train ; and to Capt. Blood, commanding the battery of 9-pounders; the last 
was ably aided be Lieutenant Terry. I have received valuable assistance 
throughout our operations from Major Pottinger, C. B., and Major Sanders, 
Engineers, and yesterday from Captain Mackenzie and Lieutenant Airy, her 
Majesty's 3d Buffs, and Lieutenant Webb, 30th Regiment of Madras Native 
Infantry, temporarily attached to me, and since we marched from Cabool, as on 
former occasicns, from my own staff, departmental and personal, viz., Captain 
Havelock, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General ; Lieutenant Pollock, Artillery, 
Aide de Camp to the Major General, who volun’ eered his services with me, 
and to Lieutenant Bethune, her Majesty's 9th Foot, my own aide de camp 
Regarding the last mentioned officer, | take this opportunity of rectifying an 
oversight on my part ; [ ought especially to have reported to Majay General 
Pollock Lieutenant Bethune’s valuable services in the recent affair at the Huft 
Kotal, in which I was intrusted with the command of the main column. Briga- 
dier Tullock reports in very strong terms on the good conduct on the present 
occason of Captain Smith, her Majesty's 91h Foot, his brigade major. I enclose 
# return of the killed aud wounded, and two of the guns captured 

I have &c., 


Jouw M’Casxite, Major General, 
Commanving the force in Kohistan 


Return of killed and wounded of the troops under the Command of Major | its warlike founders—its existing form presenting a noble specimen of Gothic 


General M’Caskill, R. H. 


Camp Istalif, Sept. 30, 1842. 
Killed—Men, 6; horses, 2. 


Broadfoot, Sappers, do. ; Lieutenant and Adjutant Orr's charger wounded. 
I 
THE PEACE WITH CHINA, 


Secret Department, Bombay Castle, Oct. 31. 


In continuation of the notification of this government, dated the 12th instant, 


Wounded—Men, 47; horses 3. Name of | directed by the purest taste, but controlled by the most discerning judgment; 
Officer killed—Lieut. Evans, her Majesty's 41st Foot; wounded—Lieutenant | and, above all, by that deep reverence for the venerable antiquity, and that due 
Richardson, Horse Artillery, slightly ; Lieutenant and Adjutant Spencer, 26th regard for the nature and sacred character of the buildufg, which allowed not 
Native Infantry, do.; Licutenant Lister, her Majesty's 9th do. ; Captain | even generosity to be misled, nor permitted an ardent desire for the accumulat- 





manders of her Majesty's force his grateful acknowledgements of the regard 
they have ever evinced during these joint operations for the army and fleet of 
India, and his thanks for the opportunity they have on all vecasions afforded to 
the native troops of proving themselves to be worthy of fighting by the side of 
British soldiers. 
The short duration of the operation of the troops on shore has not afforded 
to every corps of the native army of India the opportunity which all ardently 
desired of distinguishing themselves before the enemy, but wherever that op- 
portunity has been afforded, the several corps of the army of India have added 
to their acknowledged fame. 
Three companics of the battalion of Bengal Volunteers had the good fortune 
to be the first engaged with the enemy before the city of Chin-kiang, and 
they well sustained the high reputation of the army they represented. 
he 2¢ and 6th Regiments and the rifle company of the 36th Regiment of 
Madras Native Infantry were engaged in the capture by assault of that city 
on the 21st ef July. 
On that occasion, as on all others, the Madras Artillery and the Madras Sap. 
pers and Miners maintained the high character which has always been attach- 
ed to their respective corps in the Madras army. 
The Governor General is pleased to direct, that in commemoration of the 
distinguished services rendered by those in co-operation with her Majesty’s 
troops in the eapture of the city of Chin-kiang, the 2d and 6th Regiments of 
Madras Native lalentry, and the rifle company ef the 36th Regiment Madras 
Native Infantry, shal] hereafter bear upon their appointments a dragon wearing 
an imperial crown ; and that the same honour shall be granted to such troops 
or companies of the Madras Artillery and of the Madras Sappers and Miners 
as his Excellency Lieutenant General Sir Hugh Gough may designate as justly 
entitled to that distinction by their service before the enemy in China, in the 
present or in the previous campaigns 
The Governor General] is likewise pleased to direct, that the 2d and 6th 
Regiments of Madras Infantry shall hereafter bear upon their colours a gol- 
den dragon wearing an imperial crown. 
The Governor requests, that his Exeellency Lieutenant General Sir H. 
Gough willhave the goodness to transmit to him a nominal list of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates of the several corps of the army of 
India serving under his excellency’s command, in the present or in the pre- 
vious campaigns, as he may deem to be justly entitled by their services before 
the enemy to the honuur of wearing a medal commemorative of such services , 
and to every officer, non-commissioned officer, and private named in such list 
the preys of India will present a silver medal, bearing on one side the 
head of her Majesty, with the superscription ‘* Pax Asi» Victoria restituta,” 
and the figures ** 1842” underneath, and on the reverse a dragon wearing an 
imperial crown. 
The Governor General, equally desirous of distinguishing the eminent 
services of the officers and seamen and others serving in the steam vessels of 
war belonging to the government of India by the marks of honour they have 
so well deserved, requests that his Excellency Vice Admiral Sir William 
Parker will have the goodness to transmit to him a nominal list of the several 
officers and seamen and others, serving in such steamers under his command, 
«hom he may deem to be justly entitled to the honour of wearing a medal com. 
memorative of their services ; and to all persons named in such list the govern- 
ment of India wi!l present a silver medal similar to that presented to the troops. 
The Governor General direets, that the Victories obtained by the combined 
forces in China may be made known to all the troops at the stations of the 
amy; and atal!l such s'atious, asalute shall be fired of 21 guns for those 
victories, and a similar salute of 21 guns for peace which has been signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of the Emperor of China 
By order of the Right Hon. the Governor General of India, 
T. H. Mappock, 
Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor General. 
LATEST FROM CHINA 
(From the Ceylon Overland Observer, Oct. 22 ) 

The steam-frigate Auckland from Nankin, 16th Sept., and Singapore, 7th 
October, arrived at Galle, on Saturday, the 16th stant. She sailed again for 
Suez on the 17th carrying Major Malcolm, secretary to the legation in China, 
bearing the Emperor's ratification of the treaty of peace. ‘The other passen- 
gers are Captain Mytford, Capt. Stratford, and Mr. Gough. 
The intelligence by the Auckland is, that the Emperor's written assent has 
been given to the treaty, with atrifling alteration in details. 
‘The first and second instalments had been paid; and money appeared to 
be plentiful, from the ready manner in which the Chinese had come forward 
with the cash 

The whole of the native troops are tobe withdrawn from Chusan forthwith, 
and the island 'o be garrisoned by two regiments of European infantry, till 
the third instalment is paid up, for whichthe Emperor has two years allowed 
him to pay it in: after which period he will be charged 5 per cent untilhe does 
pay it, while the troops will continue in possession 

Major Malcolm will remain in England but a few days, when he will return 
with the Queen's approbation of the terms of the treaty. The Auckland will 
wait his return at Suez. 

- ———EES 
RE-OPENING OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 

It is natural to anticipate with eagerness, and to contemplate with some- 
thing of exultation, the re-opening of a long-closed religious edifice ; and 
when, as in the case of the Temple church, the charms of antiquity combine 
with the claims of sanctity to render laudable a liberal, yet reverent, restora- 
tion, every one must enter into the feelings, blending in some degree the plea- 
surable and the proud, with which the modern Templars flocked to their ancient 
church, so worthily honoured by its present guardians—so hallowed by asso- 
ciations of the past. Invested by age with no common historical interest, its 
site half consecrated by memories of the enthusiastic, though mistaken piety of 


architecture in all its chastened beauty, its solemn dignity and grand simpli- 
city,—it has been restored with a liberality which, lavish as it was, was not only 


ing of all the honours which respect could dictate or wealth supply, to alter the 
edifice one jot more than was requisite to lend renewed durability to its an- 
tique beauty, mur to heap upon a Christian church a too meretricious adorn- 
ment. Onthe one hand, then, we were gratified at finding the design of the 
building little changed ; and that, even in details, the alterations were not 
only in the way of renovation, but principally, in the strictest sense, of restora- 





the Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased to re-publish for general informa- 
tion the following general orders by the Right Hon. the Governor General of In- 
dia, dated Simla, the 14th inst. 

The Hon the Governor in Council is further pleased to announce for general 
infermation, that the ratification of the treaty by the Emperor of China was 
received by her Majesty's Plenipotentiary and forwarded from Nankin to Eng- 
= omthe 16th of September by the Hon. Company's steam frigate Auck. 


By ordetof the Hon. the Governor in Council, 
J. P. Witvovensy, Secretary to the Government. 
GENERAL ORDERS. ~ 
SY THE RIGHT HON, THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 

: Secret Department, Simla, Oct. 14. 
The Governor General has sincere satisfaction in announcing the termina- 
tion of the war with Ghina, by a peace honourable to her Majesty's Crown, 
and durable in its previsiags, which was concluded in the British camp, under 

the walls of the Imperal Oxy of Nankin, on the 29th of August. 

- Phas within two months after the arrival of the reinforcements sent from | 
England and from India for the prosecution of this third campaign, the direc. | 
tion of a preponderating foree tothe true pomt of attack has compelled the 
Em ror of China to submit to] her Majesty's just demands 

he Emperor could only save we igternal trade of his empire from ruin, his | 
ancient capital from capture by ‘sault, and his empire itself from the peril of 
dissolution, by yielding to such conduiongas it was her Majesty's pleasure to | 
umpose, in order to aflurd to the subjees of her Crown indemnity for the past 
and security for the future, . | 
This event, glorious as it is to her Majey 
jesty’s heart other and yet higher satisfact; 
the contemplation of military success, in the eescation of hostilities which have | 
unhappily involved the most afflicting evils to humanit y | 
! 





ty’s arms, will convey to her Ma- 
® then that which is derived from 


The Governor General cannot presume to off tothe commanders of her 
Majesty's naval and military forces employed on the const of Ch 
ecution of her Majesty's orders, the expression of the 
zeal, their energy, their ability, have inspired him ; nor in % for him to presume 
to anticipate the approbation which the brave seamen and y 
ander their command may receive from the high auth: 
have the honour to serve. 


ina, in the ex- 
feelings with which their 


marines and soldiers 


i se which they 
ike Sicuntins Genteat eon poe under which they 
. ily offer to the com- 





* Artillery.—Captain Backhouse’s Mountain Train ; Capt. Blood’s te... - 
ers (Bombay) ; two 15-pounders. . rou sbattery of 9-pound 

Cavalry —Head-quarters and two squadrons . her Majesty's 

madron of Ist Light Cavalry ; Capt. Christie’s (late Shah Sooiah'« & ‘ 
of Cavalry. 8 J pt ( Shah Soojah’s %4 Regt.) Corps 

Infantry.—Brigadier Tullock’s Brigade, with the addition of ¢ apt 
sappee and Mineys, and the exception of the 69h Native Infantry 
. ©. 


3d Light Dragoons ; Ist 


“2 Broadfoot's 
Brigadier Stacy's 





tion. The church is a noble exeinplification of the unquestionable, but often 
forgotten truth, that the true sublime depends not upon size; and that sim- 
plicity is, after all, a main element, alike in the beautiful and the grand. No- 
thing can be more simple, yet nothing more truly imposing—striking with a 





neral design which (he observed) in this case eminently exemplified how much 
better our ancestors understood the character of sacred architecture than their 
descendants ; there should, he said, be nothing in the way of ornament cal- 
culated to attract attention too particularly to itself ; while, on the other hand, 
there ought to be a general tone in harmony with the grand beauty of a Go- 
thic edifice. Assuredly, the architecture of such buildings was the design of 
those who ‘ dreamt not of a perishable home ”—who felt that “feelings which 
from Heaven are shed” naturally ally themselves to sympathies of kindred, 
though perchance of subordinate nature ;—and that while man is influenced 
by the spirit breathed into his ‘* inner senses,” through the medium of external 
objects, 1t might be well to enlist these influences on the side of the sacred and 
the eternal; and if in some sort a superstitious spirit, impelled by a natural and 
not improper ardour for the heaping on religion all imaginable honour, induced 
them to transgress the legitimate limits, and lose the distinction, severing the 
subordinate from the superior, theirs was an error into which, perhaps, there is 
less danger of our falling than that contrary one, of imaginiag (in the words of 
an eloqtent living preacher) “that in religion, more than in ether cases, men 
can be entirely independent of associations ;”—of supposing (as said Robert 
Hal!) ‘that there need be no very great difference between a temple dedicated 
to the Most High anda common building ’—the mistake of thinking that it 
can be wrong to invest the “ outward and visible ” appliances of religious wor- 
ship with as much of attraction as is consistent with a due sense of the distinc- 
tion so justly pointed out by the Master of the Temple, who remarked that 
there was nothing around him which could have the effect of diverting atten- 
tion from the object and design of edifices so sacred ; and though, indeed, it 
might be that to strangers accustomed to churches of humbier architecture, 
there might be something at first view exceedingly splendid in the aspect of 
the interior, the effect of a very little familiarity would be a feeling of entire 
appropriateness, consistency, and harmony— 

“ The arch and architrave divinely grand ; 

The fairy fretwork of the cunning hand ; 

The harmony of stone, the coloured light 

That gleams through rainbow windows dimly bright,— 

How can we gaze, nor turn from earth to heaven, 

As though some finer sense were newly given !"’ 
You felt that there was nothing in all you saw about you to detract from, rather 
than to enhance, the feelings of devotion; that it was something, at all events, 
if not all, to have thus ministered amid 
« The sanctities combined 
By art to uisensnalize the mind,” 
incitements tending “ to raise the heart and lead the will by a bright ladder to 
the world above ;”’ and.avhile listening to the ** pealing organ” and the * so- 
lemn chant” of the cathedral service (conducted, as it was, in a manner so sub- 
dued and so chastened as to be enough to silence for ever the cold and shallow 
stigmatizers of such chanting, as necessarily savouring in any degree of aught 
save the harmonious and the hallowed), its music seemed “ lingering and wan- 
dering” (in Wordsworth’s lovely language)— 

“ Like thoughts, whose very sweetness yielded proof 

That they were born for immortality.” 

You felt that these were influences calculated *‘ not to divert, but to inspire ;” 
that they served“ without offence, to ought of highest, holiest influence” (still 
borrowing from the great poet of our age), but to * recall the wandering soul 
to sympathies with what man hopes from Heaven; and to produce impres- 
sions perfectly consistent with the beautiful liturgy (admirably read), and with 
the impressive and able discourse of the Master, which we should be desirous 
of describing from memory, did not respect, alike for the preacher and his 
theme, torbid us. 

For ourselves, in the feelings which pervaded our mind at the close of this first, 
in (we trust) the long uninterrupted succession of future services in this noble 
church, were mingled gratitude to the benchers of those societies whose funds 
they have with so much munificence expended in thishighest of all objects ; 
and gratitude, more remote in its application, to the founders of those ancient 
institutions, which thus act as conservators of so much that is valuable and 
venerable, and whose powers are so worthily applied to the employment of 
wealth in amanner calculated, beyond the more immediate results of their 
liberality inthe renovation of a building which is their noblest heritage, to af- 
ford an example worthy of every possible initation in the restoration of similar 
memorials of ages assuredly nobler in their religious foundations, though not 
so orthodogin their religious faith as is our own ; in preserving (that is) all that 
is valuable in legacies of the past, for purposes most sacred and most important 
tothe presest. And if the mind could not altogether exclude the recollections 
of those misguided warriors, whose name and whose memory yet linger on the 
spot whichcenturies ago their stern enthusiasm hallowed, it was not, perhaps, 
an unfounded idea that as from their church nothing has been removed that was 
at all necessary to the simple harmony of its majestic design, so amid the more 
peacefal fraternities that have succeeded them their virtues have not been dis 
carded along with the alloy of their superstition; but that, with a more en- 
lightened liberality, there survives among the.modern Templars all the high 
and honourable feeling (without its accompanying delusions) which for the most 
part characterized the Templars of old. 

oe 


Summary. 


Lord Hill.—We regret to learn that his Lordship, after recovering from 
his last illness in London, since he has been at Hardwick, his seat near this 
town, has suffereda relapse. His illness was first occasioned by too anxious 
and unremitting attention to his official duties. On Wednesday last his Lord- 
ship rallied, and bad a better night's rest. The feelings of humanity and love 
of his country in ais Lordship’s bosom are as ardent as ever. When the des- 
patehes from Chisa and Affghanisian had been read to him by his nephew, Sir 
R. Hill, his Lordship testified the delight he felt that Providence had crowned 
the arms of his country with success, and, above all, with the blessing of 
peace. 

Captain Loch R.N., who is distinguished in the despatches of Sir Hugh 
Gough and Sir W. Parker, is son of Mr. James Loch, M.P. 

Death of the Countess of Munster.—This lamented lady has not long sur- 
vived her ill faed husband, having died at her house in Portland-place on Sa- 
turday last. Her ladyship, Mary Wyndham, was daughter of the late Earl ot 
Egremont, anc married her late husband in October, in 1819, whom she survi- 
ved not quite xine months. Several children, including the Earl of Munster, 
who 1s in his 19th year, survive their parents. 

The Tariff — Foreign Cattle.—During the last week 205 head of foreign 
| cattle, whichhave recently arrived from the continent in this country, have 
| been placed n the spacious feeding room attached to the extensive distillery of 
| Sir Fel.x Booth, Bart. at Old Brentford. 180 of them have come from Hol- 
stein andotier parts of Germany via Hamburgh, and the remaining 25 are 
Spanish. They are all intended for the Eng'ish market, and are expected to 
be in fine condition about April. The former are all coloured black and white, 








sense of blended grace and grandeur, than the interior architecture : the two 
rows of dark-coloured marble, rising in slender yet stately beauty like trunks of 
lofty trees, while the equally simple yet surpassingly lovely tracery of the 
arches which from their summits realize an enduring embodiment of the artless 
interlacing and the overhanging foliage of a noble grove. The round church at 
the entrance is spacious, and, opening into the body of the building, affords an 
unobstructed view right through to the chancel, over which and nearly along 
the whole breadth of that end are seen splendid painted windows, the colours 
of which, bright in pristine beauty, are certainly as brilliant snd as beautiful as 
any we remember to have seen—biending in softened hues the glowing purple 
or the milder violet, ** the cloudy crimson or the misty blue ;”” through which 
streams ‘the dim religious light,” admirably harmonizing with the restored 
colours of the roof, which, with the more subdued tints of the side windows, 
give an air of warmth and repose to the edifice quite in keeping with the ge- 
neral tone of its Gothic architecture. ‘The continuity of view, so essential to 
the sense of grandeur, is not broken by any obstruction, the organ being in a 
side recess; the pulpit and reading-desk masked in the line of pillars on each 
side (though in the best positions for audibility); and the interior as little as 


possible broken up for purposes of seats—there being no pews, properly so | 
called; the students’ benches in the centre and stalls at the sides—so that the | 


general impression, at first sight, is that of chaste and simple beauty, and 
every subsequent view serves to deepen the feeling of softened harmony that 
pervades the whole, while over al] 

——_—— “the spirit of the gray old time 

“ Sull breathes around the fane an awe sublime,”— 

though no longer, from “the shining mail and banners free " of its early occu- 
pants “ flashes the light of ancient chivalry.” Every thing, indeed, through- 
out the interior manifests a just appreciation and a constant feeling of the sacred 
character of a church : this is equally apparenc in the studious abstinence from all 
inappropriate adornments, and im a careful attention to all the important accom- 
paniments of service, asis exemplified in the liberal supply of Prayer-books and 
Bibles. The benchers have been evidently guided throughout by a desire to 
adopt the just medium between a meretmcious magnificence, out of keeping 
with the character of a church, and a cold correctness, equally at variance with 
the majestic style of the architecture. Their aim has been to make al! adorn- 
ments harmonize with the spirit of the ancient design, an allusion to which 





was not inappropriately made by the Master of the Temple when referring, at | 


the close of his sermon, to the restoration of the building. He deprecated 
(while applauding the homage paid by wealth to religion) a departure, in the 
decoration of such ancient churches, from the beautiful simplicity of their ge- 


or brownand white, and are finely formed animals. The latter are of the same 
colour asbuffaloes, and their flesh is coarse. Their food consists of the grains 
and wasbof the distillery. Several graziers and farmers have visited the feed- 
ing-room,since they have been placed there for the purpose of examining 
them.—Jimes 

Repragntation of the County of Bute —On Thursday last Mr. Stuart Wort- 
ley hy M.P. for the county ef Bute, without opposition 


The Qiina Trade.—As one of many instances of the improvement of busi- 
ness in §lasgow, a gentleman informs us that when there on Tuesday he saw 
one howe where litie business had been done for months, close a single trans- 
action of £10,000 in power-loom goods for the China market , and these hav- 
ing stillko go through the printing process at home will yet afford some work 
to Glasg@w hands.—Ayr Advertiser. 
| The Gharter.—Last night Miss Mary Anne Walker, the head of the hen 
| Chartist—duz for mina facti—pronounced an address on the points of the Char- 
| ter at ti® National Hall Association, High Holborn. The lady lecturer, who 
| was dr@sed in & mourning suit, is about the middle height, slightly formed, 
with pljasing features, dark eyes and hair, and a cast of countenance decidedly 
intelledual. Her natural powers are of no slight order, but her acquirements 
have efidently been narrowed to a very limited range; as her only reading 
appear# to have lain amongst the crade political tracts which form the staple 
of a (artist library. Her voice is low and sweet in many of its intonations, 
but, pibably from want of practice, deficient in modulation. The address, 
| or lec@re, as she was pleased to call it, was in the rambling style of which Mr 
Josep Hume is the greatest modern master ; but we must do Miss Walker 
the c&dit to say that she occasionally enlivened a very jumbling rigmarole 
de omtibus rebus et quibusdam altis with sallies beyond the power of the M. 
P., nore especiaily when her original powers of retort were called forth by 
ingrruption from the jocularly-inclined portion of her audience. Miss 

Walkir’s oratorical powers and style of ratiocination will sufficiently serve 

the p@pose of confitming the Chartist faith in those who make the six points 

their @eed : but it is by no means calculated to make new converts from the 

thinkigg and intelligent. It was onthe whole, a pitiable exhibition, and i! we 
| do not overrate her perceptive powers she must herself have felt how sorry 4 
figure she cut upon the occasion.— Times. 

Priwte letters from Beyrout of the 17th of October announce that 
seriouj affray had taken place at Ekden. A detachment of troops, accompa- 
| nied by the traitor Halil Halresh, having proceeded to Tibbet Bisherrai to 
| seize the Emir Abdullah, were driven back to Tripoli, with the loss of 49 
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men. Meanwhile, the Christians of Hamdoun and the Druses of Betela cut 
to pieces the Turks at Khan Hussein, the first Konak on the Damascus 
yoad. ‘The entire of the Meten had risen, the communication between Bey- 
rout and Damascus had been cut off, and the Government post horses, as far 
as the Merge, had been seized. The East India Company's courier pro 

as far as Khan Hussein, but, seeing a number of dead bodies, and the 
Government post stopped, he returned, but was to start again on the following 








a letter from Kamlin, in Senaar, dated July 20, has the following :-—" This 
vear the expedition in search of the origin of the Nile’ »pon the White River 
does not take place. The cam of Achmet Pasha has been very suc- 
cessful. He has nade himself entirely master of the province of Taka upon 
the Red Sea, and has burnt and devastated all that opposed him. Achmet's 
predecessor, Chorschid Pasha, was forced to retreat six times from the pro- 
vince without being able to take possession of it. The same has already 
happened to Achmet Pasha, who at last, however, has managed to conquer It. 


Our private correspondence from Alexandria of the 22d ult. states that the 
object of Artin Bey’s visit to Paris was to raise a loan for the Pasha of Egypt. 
Several cases of plague had occurred in Lower Egypt. The mortality amongst 
the oxen still continued. 

Private accounts from Constantinople are to the 17th ult. inclusive. They 
state that the late glorious news from China and Affghanistan had completely 
changed the tone of the Turkish authorities with respect to Great Britain, and 
had considerab y increased British iofluence in that capital. The Divan had 
granted permission for the establishment of a French newspaper at Constant 
nople to appear on the Ist of December. The Porte had taken severe mea- 
sures to repress the religious spirit of the population of Roumelia, who wished 
to recognize the Synod of St. Petersburgh as head of the church instead of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Her Majesty's Health —On dit in quarters whose information may be relied 
on, that the most interesting event to Her Majesty's liege subjects will take 
place early in March next. This will consequently make the London season 
short and late, as the levees and drawing-rooms at St. James’s Palace will not 
be held till after the accouchement of the Queen —Globe. 


Death of Lord Edward Clinton.—We regret to announce the melancholy 
death of this distinguished nobleman, son of his Grace the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, which took place on board of Her Majesty's ship Harlequin, Commander 
the Hon. T. Hastings, while on outward passage to China. The unhappy event 
was occasioned by a fever of ten days, in the month of June last, and his re- 
mains were buried at sea at the entrance of the Gulf of Siam. 


Irish Officers in China and India.—Sit Hugh Gough, whose command of 
the British force in China has been one scene of victory and triumph, is son of 
the late Lieutenant-Colonel Gough, of the City of Limerick Militia, and com- 
menced his military career in thatregiment in 1793. As Major in the 87th (or 
Faugh-a-Ballaghs) he commanded that gallant corps at the memorable battle 
of Talavera, where the 87th captured a French eagle, and he was spverely 
wounded. His gallantry during the siege of Cadiz was so conspicuous, that 
Sir Thomas Graham (uow Lord Lynedoch) honoured him with brevet rank 
from the date of his despatches, being the first instance of the kind which oc- 
curred in the British army. On the 3lst of December, 1811, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gough repulsed, at Tarifa, with his eight companies, 500 strong, no 
less than 1,800 picked troops, who assaulted a breach. A general order on 
this occasion spoke of his conduct as “ surpassing all praise,” and the Prince 
Regent ordered the word * Tarifa” to be thereafter imprinted on the regi- 
ment’s colours. He next commanded at Vittoria, where the 87th lost haif its 
number. On this occasion he was honoured with the thanks of the brave 
Picton, and received a third medal of distinction. He commanded at the bat- 
tle of Nivelle, and was severely wounded. On this occasion he was honoured 
with the cross, and the officers of his regiment presented him with a valuable 
vase. Lieuterant-Colouel Taylor, 9th Regiment, who has so distinguished 
himself at Affghanistan, is brother of Mr. J. E. Taylor, Cranbrook, Ferma- 
nagh. 

Parts, December 7.—The Sud of Marseilles of the 3d inst in announcing the 
arrival at that port of the Mercurio packet from Barcelona, which she left on 
Ist at 3 in the morning sta‘es that the whole of the 30th ult was passed in nego- 
tiations between the new Junta and jhe Regent who was at Sarria. The Junta 
is said to have demanded that Zurbano, Van Halen, and the political chief, 
should be removed, the garrison be changed, the National Guards remain 
armed and retain their present organization, and the population be exempted 
from the military conscription. It was not supposed that Espartero would ac- 
cede to any of these terms, or indeed listen to any proposition short of uncon. 
ditional submission. ‘The Semaphore of Marseilles, in a postscript, states that 
every thing was settled at Barcelona, the Junta having accepted the conditions 
propose by Espartero, one of which was the disarming of a large portion of 
the National Guards. 

Meeting of Parliament.—It is now generally supposed that the legislature 
will not assemble for the despatch of business until the usual period, viz., the 
first week in February, but nothing certain can be known on the subject until 
the next Privy Council 

The report that Prince Albert will succeed the Duke of Wellington as Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports gains credence. 

Major Uniacke, of the Royal Marines, who was killed at Ching-Kiang-foo, 
whilst gallantly leading the marines of the Cornwallis against the walls of the 
city, formerly resided at Stonehouse. Major Uniacke was a gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer. He was in the general action with the combined fleets of 
France snd Spain, on the 23d of July, 1805 The Spanish ship-of-the-line, El 
Firme, having struck, he boarded and took possession of her with 40 Ma- 
rines, having charge of several hundred prisoners He was present at the 
siege of Cadiz, and the expedition to Malaga, and was in the Sea Horse when 
ehe captured a French frigate. He was at the capture of Alexandria, and in 
all the affairs on the Potomac, as well as at Baltimore and New Orleans, 
where he was severely wounded in the knee-joint; at the capture of the Flo- 
tilla with Captain Lockyer, in the barge of the Sea Horse, when every indi- 
vidual on board was killed or wounded. He was rewarded by a sword from 
the Patriotic fund. He had been repeatedly engaged in the Chinese expedi- 
tion, and led his men to the walls wih undaunted courage. He has left an 
amiable and accomplished widow, anda young and talented daughter, to lament 
their loss.— Devonport Telegraph. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington came on Wednesday to Hurstborne-park 
the seat of Lord Portsmouth, to meet the Vine hounds. Although the distance 
from Strathfieldseye is about 20 miles, his Grace was, a8 usual, punctual to the, 
hour of 11. Mr. Fellowes first drew the osier-bed, a celebrated place, and 
found ; avery large field of horse and foot turned the fox from his usual line, 
and he went for Wherwell-wood, a wood of some three and twenty hundred 
acres, and his Grace had then about five and twenty miles to return to Strath- 
fieldsaye.— Berkshire Chromele. 

The late Duke of Orleans.—The Moniteur publishes an ordinance of Mar- 
shal Soult, providing that the proceeds of the subscription entered into by the 
army and navy for the purpose of raising a monument to the memory of the 
Duke of Orleans shall be applied to the erection of two equestrian bronze sta- 
tues of the Prince, the one in Paris, and the other on the principal square of 
Algiers. In virtue of the same ordinance, the triumphal arch of Djemilah 
(Cuicullum,) the most complete of the Roman monuments discovered by the 
French in Africa, is to be taken asunder stone by stone, and transported to 
Paris, where it is to be erected as it now stands, agreeably to a wish manifest- 
ed by the Duke of Orleans during his expedition from Constantine to the 
Ribans or Iron-gates. 

The Tomb of Napoleon —The construction of the tomb of the Emperor 
Napoleon is about to be commenced, and for the last few days a model of the 
work has been exposed to public view at the Invalides. An equestrian statue 
of the Emperor is to be placed in the middle of the great court, and on the 
pedestal will be represented the arrival of his ashes at the place where they 
now lie. The entrance of the crypt destined to receive the Emperor's mortal 
remains will be ornamented on each side by two gigantic statues and two lions 
couchant. This evtrance will be surmounted with an altar on spiral columns. 
The present grand altar and its rich canopy must be removed to admit of this 
arrangement. 

Whitehall Nov. 30.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Earl of 
Lincoln, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Colborne, the Right Hon. James Charles Her- 
ries, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of the city of London, Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Bart., Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., Henry Thomas Hope, Esq , Henry 
Gally Knight, Esq., Alexander Milne Esq.,the Hon Charles Gore, Sir Robert 
Smirke, Knt., and Charles Barry, Esq., to be Her Majesty's Commissioners for 
inquiring into and considering the most effectual means of improving the me- 
tropolis, and of providing increased facilities of commanication within the same 
The Queen has also been pleased to appoint Trenham Walshman Philip,s, Esq., 
to be secretary to the said Commission 

Foreign Office, Dec. 6.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Belford 
Hinton Wilson, Esq., now her Majesty's Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-Gene- 
ral to the Republic of Peru, to be her Majesty ‘s Charge d' Affaires and Consvl- 
General to the Republic of Venezuela 

The Queen has also been pleased to appoint William Pitt Adams, Exq 
now Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation to the Mexican Republic, to b 
her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaies and Consul General to the Republic of Peru 

The Queen has also been pleased to appoint Percy William Doyle, Esq., 
now first Attaché to her Majesty's Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, to be Se- 
cretary to her Majesty's Legation to the Mexican Republic. 


and pain to others. 





Pantaleone Bruno, 


., to the office of 
The Queen has also 





Commissioner of Crown Lands in the Province of Canada. 


Office of Ordnance, Dec. 5.—Royal Regiment of Anillery: Second Cap- | voured the Initiation of money 
tain William Robert Nedham to be Adjutant, vice Somerville ; 
cond Lieut. E. A. Williams to be First Lieut. vice Balfour, dec. 





TARS AND TARTARS. 


With cheers from merry England 
We meet them on their way,— 


The hearts that stood ‘mid fire and flood 


Through many a stormy day ; 
Whose decks of glory swept the tide, 
Sull first amidst the brave. 
God bless the Tars of En 
Our heroes of the wave ! 


The Tartars came with double name, 
Our gallant Tars with one ; 


But Tartars knew, ‘gainst Tars so true, 


Their Tartar fame was gone. 

For Tars, in England's wave baptised, 
Britannia sponsor stands, 

And grants aclaim to naval fame 
Which quells all Tartar bands. 


When Woosung heard our guns aghast, 


And Yang-tze quail'd to view 
Our conquering standard at the mast, 
Death's herald flew— 
When seventy sail, in battle-line, 
*Gainst Chin-kiang were shewn ; 
They found the Tars of England 
Could beat all Tartars known. 


Which like 


But now the roar of war is o'er, 
We'll hope that time may tell 

Our Chinese friends that peace extends 
A hand to serve them well. 

And they who feel for Britian'’s weal 
Will hail this glorious day ; 

And blest the Tars of England, 
And cheer them on their way. 


— 


Cuarces Swain. 


EXTRAORDINARY LOVE AFFAIR, bell’s time. The extravagance of the Legislature had closed half 1 
The following singular, although serious circumstance, occurred at Birstall | of the P , i wy er oe orneee Den she eahete 
last week, which has caused considerable merriment to some, and anxiety ) Frovince, and hundreds of children wore thereby without the means of 


About two years ago a respectable and handsome young | before any improvement could take place 
‘man commenced business here as a barber, &c., and he bas lately fallen y 


violently in love with a medical gentleman's daughter in this village. 


Se- | loan to extricate the Province from its difficulties. 






Anthony Barclay, Exq., t0 be | form, but averse to Responsible” 
Downing-Street, Dec. 5.—The Queen has been int Giacome 
: Todge in the Toland off Malte 


of mouey votes to the Executive Council. ment, and to yielding the initiation 


Mr. Rircure shortly addressed 
sent condition of the Province, tye Electors He remarked upen the pre- 


; a seth: ; Pledged himself, if returned, to support the 
eased to appoint Antonio Micallef, Esq, to the | Initiation of Money Votes by the Exec : 
Office of Crown Advocate Loree Island of Malta. 4 


The Queen has also been pleased to appoint Augustin Norbert Morin, to be 


i vtive. 
taining a Joan, to pay off the Provincial ond Cian taee OO ND An 

Mr. Payne briefly stated that he would not shrink from his duty in the con- 
sideration of the many important questions now before the country. He fa. 
votes by he Executive, and would support a 


Mr. Locka? avowed himself a true Conservative - 
that he was well known by the Electors, from having Stisd coreeal Some 
public offices since his residence im the Province, he threw himself upon them 
to sere if he was worthy of their sup ¥ : 

tr. ANSLEY spoke in terms of disapprobation of the 
House—alluded to the enormous age bill, of £400, i peat 
sums squandered for stationery ¢ was opposed to Re 
he was in favour of Retrenchment, and if returned, would 
reducing the expenses of the General Assembly. 

Mr. Bepett stated his intention faithfully to do his duty if returned. He did 
: <giaanae * Responsible” Government, and would league himself to no 
party, 

Mr. Woovw.xp referred the Electors to his former conduct as their Repre- 
sentative, and stating that he relied solely upon his own merits for his return 
threw himself upon the people for their decision. ‘ 

Mr Hazen commenced his address by alluding to the state of the Province 
and the extravagance of the late House. He thought it would be madness to 
borrow half a million of money, but was favourable to a loan to the extent of 
paying off ‘he Provincial debt He did not understand what was meant by © Re- 
sponsible’ Government, and would never consent to any important change 


7 the government of the country without beng fully aware of the nature 
of u. 


ible Government, 
begin at home by 


Mr. Street spoke of the onerous nature of the duties which would devolve 
upon the new House of Assembly. Formerly as Chief Magistrate and during 
a long period as a Merchant, he was known to the Constituency of the City, 
and from his knowledge of business, acquired both at home and abroad, he 
thought, that in a mercantile point of view, his services might be found profit- 
able, Mr. Street would not pledge himself to any particular course of conduet, 
but would give to every measure a fair consideration. He expressed himself in 
favour of removing the initiation of money grants from the House of Assembly 
to the Executive Council, from principle, and without regard to a loan; and 
coneladed by remarking that in the late House the mercantile interest had been 
overlooked mm discussions upon “ Responsible” Government, Board of Works, 
Municipal Corporations, and other political speculations 

Mr. Burns addressed the electors at considerable length. Me referred to his 
former conduct in the Legislature inthe years 1834, 1835 and 1886, and al- 
luded to the present depressed state of the country. He was opposed to the 
Government of Sir John Harvey, which he denounced as one of extravagance, 
he expenses of the Leyis!ature had advanced to £7000 each session. He 
would endeavour to bring them back to the standard of Sir Archibald Camp- 








receiving instruction. The Government must be made what it ought to be 


Last Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days,51-2 4 6 percent. prem 


week he addressed a letter to her, breathing forth the most ardent affection, 


and stating that if she did not reciprocate hi» passion, she would soon see him 


pining away, and the grave would be his inevitable fate. Four medical and 
law students, residing in this locality, being informed of the circumstance, 
determined to inflict some severe punishment upon poor Tonsor for his im. 
prudence. Many were the suggestions proposed; at length they agreed upon 
the following :—That they would seod him a letter, purporting to have been 
written by the fair lady, acknowledging the receipt of his, and stating that 
she would embrace with alacrity the first,opportunity of meeting him, and the 
mest convenient time for her would be that evening, at kalf-past 8 o'clock, 
and the most favourable place, her father’s field. ‘he punishment which 


| they intended to inflict, if he came, was to beat him severely, strip him of his 


clothes, and kick him home; but, however, their malicious machination was 





— DENE AIIBIONW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 14. 1843 


ket Ship England and Kechester we have London dates to the 7th 


The Queen and Prince Albert, with the Royal infants, the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Royal, left Walmer Castle for town on Saturday the 3d ult., 


and from thence departed immediately for Windsor Castle. Her Majesty, her 


frustrated. When the barber received the fair lady’s sublime and loving | 


Ile attired himself in his Sunday still eontinned ‘sof Ireland salast T 
garb, brushed and curled his hair, and was where a true lover should be atthe | ee Oe ee ee 


epistle, he was quite elevated with joy. 





Royal consort, and the children all enjoy excellent health 
It is with deep regret we perceive that outrages attended with murder are 


This state 


appointed time; but, alas! instead of finding his Dulcinea in reality, there of things does not appear to owe its origin to legislation or to differences in re- 


was the medical student, dressed in a clomk, veil, and bonnet; the other 
three being in ambush, disguised, and ready to pounce upon their prey. 
gay Lothario approached the fictitious lover and accosted him thus :—* How 
do you do, miss?” but miss was abashed and did not reply. 





* Oh dear, Miss 





barber crying out, * Oh, Miss 





lhe | laws can interfere 


, don’t 


ligious opinion, but to causes in regard to which neither legislation nor existing 


So far as we can perceive it is chiefly occasioned by land- 


They had not lords, and those also Catholic as well as Protestant, who rigorously and sum- 
proceeded far before miss stumbled, when the kind-hearted barber exclaimed, marily enforce the law of ejectment upon tenants who are defaulters 
, you had better take my arm ?” 
arm in his, and at that instant the students rushed upon the “ happy couple,” 
and seized the unfortunate barber; the fair lady then ran away, and the poor 
—, don't leave me; oh, Miss - 


The i- 


She then placed her | ritated and excitable sufferers seek—not justice but—revenge, and it falls not 


only on the head of the hard landiord, but also upon any who may happen tobe 
authorised by him, and even to those, sometimes, who are merely in his employ- 


: ( : : 
leave me.” But Miss was deaf to his eries and entreaties; she ran to the top | ™°" ne of the recent victims of the outraged tenantry io a Mr. Mortimer, 
of the field, and took her bonnet, veil, and eJoak off, and put them under the | 4 Catholic gentleman, who brought an action against two tenants named Dow- 


hedge: but on his return to them shortly afterwards they were gone, and have 
not since been heard of. While the others were trying to effect their object, 
the barber succeeded in getting one hand at liberty; he 


pulled out a razor 





| ling, upon a penal covenant, namely, that they had cultivated a portion of the 
ground which they occupied, differently from the mode set down in their lease 


which he had provided himself with in case of danger, and slashed at them | They owed not one farthing of rent, but were obliged to give up rere 0 


right and left ina very vigorous manner. 


The 


When they were so unexpectedly However on the night previous to the intended evacuation of the premises, Mr 
made aware of his power, one of them struck him with a stick; but heerying | Mortimer was murdered. 
out, “I'll shoot, I'll shoot!” although he had no firearms, made them scam 
per in all directions, leaving the disconsolate lover master of the field. 
fugitives hastened to the nearest surgeon's to get their wounds dressed, and 


Another recent instance of violence caosed upon 
somewhat similar grounds, is the murder of Michael Hanly of Green Hall, 
Tipperary, who it is supposed met his fate in consequence of having taken 


one of them is so seriously wounded as to be incapacitated from following his | °™* land from Mr. White of Green Hall, and from which some refractory 


ordinary avocation, ‘The other two are not so severely wounded, but they | tenants had been summarily ejected. In cases of this kind large rewards are 
are lamenting over their wounds and lost clothes —Leeds Times. 


—_——p———_—. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—THE ELECTIONS. 


On Monday last, the polls for the election of two Representatives from the 
City and four from the County of Saint John, to serve in General Assembly, 


offered for the discovery of the perpetrators, but these means fail altogether 

+ The accounts from Syria continue to be of a very untoward nature, the in- 
surgents, Christians and Druses, drive back the troops of the Sultan, and eut 
the Turks to pieces without mercy , nor will the Porte be able to put down the 


were opened at the Court House. The doors having been improperly thrown disturbances by any means short of « large force. 


open at an early hour, the Supreme Court Room was crowded to excess long 


At Constantinople there is already a manifestation of the importance of the 


before the time announced in the Sheriff's notice for commencing business, and 
it was found necessary to repair to the City Council Chamber, on the lower 
floor, to go through with the formalities of opening the polls. After the neces- 
sary preliminaries had been completed, the Candidates addressed the arsem- 
bled multitude from one of the Council Chamber windows, and notwithstand- 
ing the day was extremely cold, and a snow-storm prevailed most of the time, 
the people stood their ground to hear the promises of the aspirants for popular 
favour. Among the Candidates for the Representation of the County, amount- 
ing to no less than Ten. were the Hon. Charles Simonds, and John R. Parte 
low, and John Jordan, Esqrs., of the former Members, and Robert Payne, W. 
J. Ritchie, George A. Lockhart, Barzillai Ansley, Stephen Humbert, J. L. Be- 


British successes in India and China; the news in &ll its details has been re- 
ceived there, and it has had the effect to increase British influence in the Divan, 
to a considerable extent. 


We are truly gratified to find by the Overland Mail that all the joyful intelli- 
gence which had previously reached us is confirmed. 
prisoners in the hands of Akhbar Khan were in very imminent straite ; for it 
seems that the inexorable chief had determined to carry them into slavery im 
the eveyt of the British troops approaching Cabul. The details of the course 


But the unfortunate 








dell, and Thomas G. Hatheway. The three latter, however, resigned the con- 
test on Tuesday. For the Representation of the City, Isaac Woodward, Esq., 
(one of the former members), and Robert L. Hazen, William H. Street, and 
Lewis Burns, Esqrs , appeared as Candidates 

Mr. Partretow addressed the electors a: considerable len 
the abuse with which he had lately been assailed in the put 
ceeded to prove by reference to the Journals of the House of Assembly, that 
the charges preferred against him were false 


He stated his opposition to 


to which they were obliged to resort, that namely of large bribes and dattering 
promises, shew the difficulties and dangers into which they were plonging ; but 
they shew something more , they exhibit the character for good faith and ho- 
nourable dealing, in which the British are held even by their enemies. The 


th. He spoke of | liberation of the captives has cost « good round sum, bat thee promises have 
hic prints, and pro- 


been made good to the utmost farthing. ' 
It was a melancholy but a grateful duty that of deporting a earth the bones 


any change in the consiitution of the country, and his disapproval of the initia- of so many massacred companions, who had perished" the treacherous attack 


tion of money grants being placed in the hands of the Executive 
favourable to the negotiation of a loan to pay off the Provincial debt, and ob- 
served that at the last session of the Legislature, he introdeced a resolution 


He was! by the now fugitive Akhbar; and that worthy wil/lomg have cause to regret 





the evils which he has brought upon his country That once warlike peop'e of 


bands of ma thout 
with that intent, for the establishment of a sinking fand, which resolution was Afipenisen je Hiely gow ye be divides fe Brit he, bole sgn Be : i 
lost. Hegeclared himself opposed in toto to what vs styled * Responsible” Go-\ common head or common rallying pomt , fer QT, Severe Mey comumpase 


vernment 

The Hon. Mr. Simonns next addressed the Electors. 
length upon the flourishing condition of the countr five years “go and its pre- 
sent abject state, and charged upon the abominable system o 


He 


dwelt at some 


appropriation 


their withdrawal from the country, took #e precaution to destroy the fortifica- 
tions, thus rendering them helpless ag#st Attack, save in their own personal 
courage. It is said that they meditate hostilities against the Sikhs for having 


which had hitherto been pursued the profligacy and extravagance that had aided the British against them , bet the Sikke ase in possession of the Khyber 
prevailed. The hon. candidate then gave instances to show the “ help me} Pass, and have fortified it agains ‘bem. They thus stand a tremendous mo- 


and I'll help you” system on which appropriations had been made, and assured 
the electors that if such a system were allowed longer to exist, direct taxation 
would inevitably be the result. He proposed as 4 remedy the placing the ini- 


nument of British vengeance sgainst violated faith and treacherous outrage. 
The Anglo-Indian Government after all is thus rendered more and more stable, 


r ustice, are the qualities which at all 
tiation of money votes in the Executive Government of the Province. He then and clemency, magnanimsy, e _— r ape a pal 0 zs it 
proceeded to justify the recommendations to the Assembly by the Government | periods, but the present especially, will tend to uphold and perpetua , 


of Sir John Harvey, of which he was a member, and concluded by observing 
that he considered the outcry raised against them as unjust and uncalled for 

Mr. Jonpan was prepared to jostify his c mduct mthe House of Assembly { China. 
in every particular. He was favourable to obtaining a loan, for the purpose of by the Emperor 0 


The accounts from China have likewise been confirmed by the Overland 
Mail, and no doubts ate now entertained of the final ratification of the treaty, 
It is true that he has offered to send an ambassador 


or . . . | vernment will send one to Pekin. 
paying off the Provincial debt. The destructive fires with which the City of | 8° the British Court , in which case our go" ai d from that circum- 
St. John had been visited, of Jate, he thought, were chiefly instrumental in| This would indeed be a breaking up of exclusiveness, an ie 
bringing about the present embarrassed state of the country, which he con-| stance alone the knowledge of the two countries, and their resources, wou 


sidered would notwithstanding be of short duration. 
Mr. Humeert reflected strongly upon the conduct of the late House of As- 


reciprocated. As for the etiquette, to which hie celestial bighness clings, of 


. a point of objection. 
sembly. He accused them of the grossest extravagance in the expenditure of signing last, it 1» too insignificant to be made s po y 


the public money. He declared himsel/ 


retrenchment in every | 





The Governor-General of India has formally announced allt Chinese in- 




















i and has awarded honors and rewards to all who have been concerned 
either in the affair of China or of Affghanistan. 


The latest intelligence from Spain is of a highly satisfactory nature. It in- 
forms us that the senseless, purposeless, insurrection at Barcelona is entirely 
put down. That unhappy country has been too long torn by the dissentions 
relative to the succession to the throne ; that point has been decided by arms, 
and, whatever may be said as to the cause for which the regent Espartero 
fought, it cannot be denied that he has used the authority with which he has been 
invested wisely, firmly, and advantageously for Spain at large. Factions have 
deen raised, and plots have been formed, against him ; but his wisdom and fore- 
sight have rendered them at once futile and ridiculous ; he is still he Regent, 
he exercises his powerful intellect and his resolute arm for the restoration of 
peace and tranquillity in Spain, and has even magnanimity enough to despise 
the attempts to lower him in general estimation and to question his authority. 
Bat thie emeute in Barcelona, though troublesome for a while, is so utterly con- 
temptible that one would hardly be surprised were Espartero to punish a ring- 
leader or two for thus needlessly disturbing the public peace. 

The truth is that internal revolution has been going on in Spain, ever since 
the battle of Cape St. Vincent. The Buonapartean interference, and the ex- 
ample of their neighbour country,France,planted the seeds ; these were watered 
by the blood spilt in the peninsular war ; disorganization took place, and very 
little has subsequently been done towards restoring order to the chaotic ele- 
ments. Spain is a striking example of the mischief which is done by travel- 
ling too fast on the road of revolution. From being the strong-hold of arbi- 
trary power and intolerant religion, she became suddenly relieved of both, and 
the removal of these topweights, which had been borne so long that they had 
ceased to be burthensome, seemed to make every Spaniard ‘ un peu, tete ex- 
altée.”” They carried more sail than ballast, and the late war of succession 
was probably and fortunately a preventive to a war of revolution. The steady 
and unswerving government of Espartero at this juncture is probably the greatest 
blessing which could befal that country ; for he is sufficiently liberal to encour- 
age rational freedom, of which he marke the progress pretty accurately ; and 
sufficiently energetic to be ready for any emergency which threatens the tran- 
quillity he has so much at heart. Again therefore, we say, whatever may be 
thought of the party whose organ he was, it is impossible to deny him the cre- 
dit of being a wise, an able, and an useful ruler. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The elections for a new House of Assembly are going on with activity, but 
the returns are not sufficiently numerous to enable us to judge of the political 
complexion of the new body. ‘The Province is doubtless labouring under very 
eonsiderable depression at the present moment, and what Province or country 
is not? New Brunswick, of course, feels the effect of the late commercial 
revulsion, which has extended itself more or less to the whole commercial 
world. In addition to this, the repeated devastating fires which have unhappily 
visited the chief city of the colony, together with the recent change in the 
Timber Doties have had their influence, and very extensively so too. The ge- 
neral depression then, now existing, is not surprizing or unaccountable, and 
will in due time pass away, since the causes just named are either accidental 
or temporary, Even the Timber Trade will, after time, assume a more healthy 
state ; and although it may not be so extensive as heretofore, it will yet be, as 
far as it goes, equally profitable. 

The present depression like every evil, carries with it some advantages ; for 
it will induce persons to open other branches of business and to bring forth 
some of the latent resources of the country. Agriculture will, probably, find 
more votaries, especially when the fertility of the soil of a large portion of the 
province becomes to be fully known and valued. The immense coal beds ex- 
isting, we have so often adverted to in our columns, that it is almost needless 
to refer to them. The termination of the Boundary Question is another ad- 
vantage to New Bronswick ; and although the line may not have been favor- 
able to her interests, yet the settlement of a long standing dispute which al- 
mogt daily threatened to bring fierce and bloody hostilities upon her people, 
must be deemed a measure of good in the aggregate. 

We make these few general remarks in order to show persons at a distance, 
that the province is not in the spell-bound state of lethargy and exhaustion that 
some seem to imagine. 

The provincial finances are certainly, according to the published statements, 
in « bad condition ; and it seems to be generally admitted that much profusion 
and extravagance have attended the public expenditures. This, however, will 
be checked py the new Parliament, as retrenchment seems to be the popular 
ery, aud many of the candidates have, at the hustings, pledged themselves to 
a thorough system of economy. We copy fromthe New Brunswick Courier 
the substance of the remarks of several of the speakers, which affords a toler- 
able index te the state of public feeling. The question of ** Responsible 
Government” is one of the agitating topics, and many, it will be seen, are ad- 
verse to ite introduction. It certainly would be wise in the people of the Pro- 
vince to await the further result of the experiment now trying in Canada and 
Nova Scotia, before they adopt it. The colony has proceeded, so far, very 
well without ite assistance, and there is no immediate necessity for its appli- 
cation. 

A Lwan will probably be negotiated for the use of the Province, which we 
hope British capitalists will supply. If obtained and judiciously applied, it will 
renovate the public credit, and accelerate many improvements. Public credit 
must, above all things, be preserved. This, we feel sure, the people, through 
their representatives, will do for the sake of themselves, for the sake of the 
Province, and for the honor of the British name. 





We have given to-day an article descriptive of the restoration of the Temple 
Church, London, an edifice which has at all times an object of veneration on 
account of its origin and antiquity, and not less of admiration for the beauty 
of its @gchitecture, the magnificence of its adornments, and the number of 
tombs afd monuments of the priest-warriors of old. This fine edifice 
had gradually become impaired by the lapse of time, and shamefully 
obscured by the erection of meaner buildings around it ; to such a degree in 
fact was the latt@r fault carried that it had become difficult for strangers who 
had heard of the building to find it out. 

Whilst touching on this subject we may be allowed to make a brief descrip- 
tion of its origin, for the use of such among our readers as may not have seen 
the building, or who knoWmot whence it took its rise. 

The Temple church is perhaps the oldest entire public building in the English 
metropolis ; it was built probably soon after the institution of that remarkable soci 
ety the Knights Templars, who half monks half soldiers devoted themselves tothe 
sacred objects of the crusade. This brotherhood was formed towards the latter 
end of the eleventh century; and though commencing in professed poverty 
they soon became possessed of Pecéptories and establishments in various 
parts of Europe and im Palestine Among others that of the Temple in Los- 
don was the principal after that of Paris, and here the magnificent church was 
erected ; it was dedicated to the Blessed Vitgin by Heraclius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem about the year 1185. It is builton the model of the Metropolitan 
Temple of Jerusalem, called the Basilica 

The order of the Templars was suppressed chiefly through the determined 
hostility thereto by King Philip IV. (Le Bel) of France. He pursued them 
with unabated opposition and hatred, being urged partly by the expectation of 

spoil, and partly by the dread of the accumulated power that was centred in 
that body, the members of which were connected with all the best blood of 


Europe. It is probable that with peace, riches, and power 


licentiousness had 
in a measure crept into the practices of the Templars, but jt ig pretty certain 
now that those were greatly exaggerated by the French monarch and those 
Who acted with him. Their entire suppression in France took place about the 
year 1310, after the members had suffered the greatest ind gubies. thik Blan 


soriures. In 1312 they were suppressed in England by King Edward II. and 





the Temple in London was conferred by that monarch on the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, another military monkish institution which had its rise nearly simul- 
taneously with that of the Templars. The Hospitallers, who were likewise 
styled Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, had, like the Templars commenced 
with professed poverty, bat they also rose to great wealth and eminence, with- 
out the severe imputations which were heaped upon the Templars. The Hos- 
pitallers were subsequently known as the Knights of Rhodes; they were ex- 
pelled from thence by the Turks who took possession of the island, bat they 
still exist as an important brotherhood called the Knights of Malta, at which 
last named island their institution is recognised by every nation. 

The Knights of St. John never occupied the Temple personally, but leased 
it to asociety of lawyers, and the successors of these have had possession of 
it ever since ; for when all the monastic institutions were suppressed by the 
command of King Henry VIII. this among vthers fell to the crown, and was 
leased to the Society of Students of the law, of the Temple, at a nominal rent 
for ever. 

The Temple has twice suffered greatly by fire, but it is thought that in the 
great conflagration of 1666, the resistance which the stone-work offered to the 
fury of the flames was greatly instrumental in stopping their farther course. 
There are in this church curious sepulchral monuments ; chiefly however of 
Knights Templars, who are represented in the habits of their order, in a recum- 
bent position, and having either their arms or their legs crossed, being the 
marks of their having been either in Palestine or devoted to the cause of the 
Cross. 

The architect who has had charge of the repairs and restoration is Sir Robert 
Smirke, a highly tasteful and classic gentleman ; whose skill had already been 
well proved in the rebuilding of Covent Garden Theatre upon his plan, after 
its destruction by fire ; and the church has recently been re-opened, as is de- 
scribed in the article to which we first alluded. The Organ of this church is 
held in the highest estimation ; it was one of the earliest erected after the re- 
storation, and so great was the care taken to have an instrument of first rate 
quality that there were two erected from which a choice was to be made after 
a public trial of their qualities. One of these was by a maker known as Fader 
Schmidt, and the other by Harris, both of them much celebrated. Schmidt's 
organ was approved and is still there after a lapse of two centuries. That of 
Harris, being taken to pieces, a portion of it is now in the Church of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, and the remainder in the church of Woiverhampton. 





New Consul for New York.—It has been generally known that Mr. Buchan- 
an, who has filled the office of Consul for 27 years, applied for liberty to retire 
on account of his health and years, which has been granted, and Mr. Barclay 
has been nominated to that important office We understand that truly grati- 
fying expressions of regard and esteem, both from the Merchants and the Irish 
residents, are in preparation to be presented to Mr. Buchanan, on his removal 
from this city. We hear that his future residence is to be near the Falls of 
Niagara. 

We are happy to state that the accounts from Kingston are still favourable 
to the health of Sir Charles Bagot. The Bulletins growing almost daily more 
encouraging. 





Literary.—Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published the third number of 
Alison's History of Europe, containing 150 octavo pages, for the small sum of 
twenty-five cents ! 

Philharmonic Society.—The next Concert of the Philharmonic Society will 
take place on the 18th of February next, when will be performed the follow- 
ing choice morceaux :—‘t Symphonie Heroique de Beethoven ;” “* Overture to 
William Tell ;" “* Overture to Freischutz ;” “ L’élégie de Bern Romberg,” 
Violoncello ; a masterpiece, with orchestra, by A. Boucher ; a Fantasia on 
the piano, with orchestra, by Timm. 

The singing part of the Concert is not considered of great importance, on 
account of the paucity of talent at this period. 


New Music.—The following is just published by W. Dubois, No. 285 Broad- 
way, N.Y., and by A. Fiot, 196 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

* When other friends are round thee.”” Composed by E. Ives, Junr., a 
pretty ballad movement in the pastoral style, and within a moderate compass. 

“Come with thy lute tothe fountain.” The air of this Dueft is originally 


German, but it is tastefully arranged by J. P. Hullah, the celebrated teacher of 
music in classes, of London. 


“ Early friends.’’ The words by R. Manley, the music by C. A.Van Vleek ; 
a graceful movement in the key of 44 major. 


‘* No wreath of fame have I to twine,” a beautiful ballad composed by W. 
C. Peters. 


‘Non, je ne valse pas.” A chansonnette by Amédée de Beauplan. 

*“Zampa Waltz,” arranged by Gustave Blessner. 

La Romanesea,” a galloppe by Ditto 

“ Hungarian March,” composed by Schubert, and arranged for the pianoforte 
by Ch. Czerny. 


* Daylight is on the Sea,” aserenade, composed by A. Lee, and arranged 
for the Guitar by E. Weiland. 


’ 


THE ALBION GALLERY—ANNUAL. 

In a former number we announced a splendid Annual composed of the prin- 
cipal plates of the Albion, which we offered to the public at $3 each; we also 
stated that we should present a copy of it to each new subscriber on paying a 
year's subscription in advance, and that those of our old subscribers, who 
might desire to obtain a copy should be supplied at $2; since which a number 
of subscribers have made application for the work ; and have suggested a mo- 
dification of the arrangement, to the effect that we contribute the plates, they 
paying the expense attendant upon the paper, letter-press, cover, and bin ling. 
Ever anxious to oblige our old subscribers, we shall not hesitate to sacrifice a 
snall pecuniary consideration to their wishes,—we therefore accede to the 
proposition, fixing the price at one dollar, provided it be considered a cash 
transaction 

Without vanity we may pronounce the Annual one of the most magnificent 
productions lately brought out ; as indeed it has been so considered by every 
person who has had an opportunity of seeing it. 





YOUNG LADY, anative of Scotiand and a member of a Presbyterian Uhurch, is 
LA desivous of devoting a few hours a day to the tuition of youth, at the residence 
of the pupils, in the ordinary branches of an English Education ; alsoin French and 
the use of the Piano Forte. 
A Note addressed to Box 341, Upper Post Office, stating where an interview may be 
had, will receive prompt attention. Satisfactory references will be furnished. a 
Jan. 14-11" 








NATHER OsWALD, a Genuine Catholic Story just issned bv the Subscribers.—Tbis 
I interesting work uniting, in an eminent degree, the useful with the agreeable is 
written in a most attractive yet argumentative style, and comes forth asa complete 
and crushing refutation of the well-known “ Father Clement,” so mendaciously de- 
signated a * Roman Catholic Story.” It4s hoped, that the numerous readers of the 
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RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY, No. Spruc 

Street, New York —The attention of the public is by the subscribes tree 
e t and useful article of household furniture, without which no ;oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are conside red by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years. 
so that ay map ny ome proves the = ae ys med ; and that public opinion is 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently wh by reat and constantly i reasing 
“ethe colicction now offered to the publi pri : ns 

co On NOW OF to the public comprises every variety eve 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades, and those articles pn ab ented to eae 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that ali shades made at this establishment have the subscr. 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N.Y- 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar ; 

Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 








OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines iis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 

ly adapted to the European pian of accommodation, is now upened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre t for 7 ,as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
oo are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreignlanguages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the ba 4 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may granthim acailin any style of ~ a or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New Yor 














TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN. 
Lieut. Hosken, R. N., Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :— 

From New York, 
16th March, for Liverpool. 
lith May, for Liverpool. 
29th June, for Bristol. 
24th August, for Liverpool. 
12th October. for Liverpool. 16th September, from Liverpool. 
7th December, for Bristol. 4th Nov.,from Liverpool via Madeira 

For ao or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-%f. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 


OR LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander, 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, do 
These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power. 


From England. 
11th Feb., from Bristol via Madeira. 
15th April, from Liverpool. 
3d June, from Liverpool. 
29th July, from Bristol. 








. From Boston. From Liverpool. 
Pa ccchvhabenwecdebevestngncisans ois Nov. 1 Oct. 
Caledonia ov. 16 Oct. 19 
BORER sccccacuncwtsctdins seqszes a | Nov. 4 
SINNED. sonnstineed setgdbscbdnsaepossvaiesitasiann : 16 Nov.19 
Britannia 1 Dec. 4 


Rate of passage to Liverpool! $135—to Halifax $2, 

Their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. 

For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to 


D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 
Oct. 20-tf. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
T? Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each mouth asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct, St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Peli,master,i6th March. July,and Nov. 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,imaster, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
IstApril, Aug.and’ Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are notsurpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe su plied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free from any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actuallyincurred omthem. For freightor passage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil} 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 


| York. London. 
W.H Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 








St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 


S. B. Griffing, oo, * WW, 10; ** 97, + 27, ** 
\T. Britton, , * 2, 4 


20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
J.M.Chadwick\Feb. i, June l, Oct. 1) * 47, % “37, “© 97 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, “« 30, * 10, “* 10) “ 97, © O7, «& gf 
Quebec, |IF Hl Hebard,| ‘* 20, “ 20, ‘* 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) * 17, * 7, 47 
Switzerland, to “6 


\Chadwick, 0, “* 10, 10} * 97, « 7, * OT 
HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, os i ae ** 20,\May 7, 
Ontario, /H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) * 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | ** 10, * 10, “ 7, 
Westminster, G. Moore, } “%: , 13> ** 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward. 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
ceis, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Billsof Lading are signedtherefore, Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. __ 
Union Line—To sailtrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


i0| “ Q7, “ 7 66 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, + C.Anthony,jr {March 8, July 8, Nov. S/Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Franecoisler, (Ainsworth, “ 6 * 2, “ J6jMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. P 
Burgundy, D. Lines, om * ©. “ Qa} + 5 8 « @ 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec &] “ 94, “ 94 «© gm 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, ag eS ““16lJune J, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Ville deLyon, C. Stoddard, * 4 “ Oo “SP © 8 * 8, «© & 
Aibany, ; Watson, May 8, Sept. §& Jam. 8] ** 24, * 94, & g@ 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt} * 16, ** 16, ‘* 1€/July 1, Nov. 1, March} 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, on, * &B “Ra « . 2 = «@ 


Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *} ** 4, 4 “ 
Suily, WCThompson, “ 16, “ 16, ** J6lAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, (W. W. Pell, eo - - oo oe 
These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liyerpoo] 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the I#t, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 

Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool, 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec, 25, April 2S 
‘13 








Virgiman, Allen, | * 33, 13, “* 13)Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 1 

North America,'|A. B. Lowber,; “ 19, “ 19, ‘ 19) ** "7, = =e 

Roscius, \J. Collins, nm § & * 25) “* 2, « 3, * 13 

Europe, |A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dee. i, April 1) “ 19, « 18, * 19 
: i “ 7 ‘é 


independence, |Nye, 


7, 7] * 95, * 95, & 95 
Sheffield, i 


\F.P allen, | “138, “ 13, “ 28ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
' 7 i) ? 
} 


New York, \Cropper, “ 19, “ 19, a 19) oe 7,.% m 

latter insidious and sophistical work, will, in common justice, make themselves ac- | Siddons, iCobb, ‘ca, .* Bw, se * 1. 3 * 32 
quainted with the reply of “ Father Oswald.” | Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) ** 19, * a 
7 The * Three Miraculous Virgins” of the Tyrol. by Lord Shrewsbury ; and the | Ashburton H. Huttleson,| ** 7, ‘* 7» ag 7 a ae 3, “ 2 

| * Wonderful Conversion of Ratisboune,” are nearly ready. | S. Whitney, Thompson, | “ 13, ‘* 13, ‘* 13.Nov. 1, March 1, July 
Jan. 7-4t* CASSERLY & SONS, 108 Nassau-st. Columbus, Cole, 7m * ©. & ee Fs a 9 
ees — — ; ee oe ee eee | Se, ane, ss, “~ me * Om? eS is, “ 
} | ig VY ARTICLES FOR THE HOLY DAYS —The subscriber has rec eived by the | South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June I} “ 19, * 19, “ 19 

latest arrivals a very extensive assortment of Paris fancy artieles, consisting of |, vw 6 ~ “ 9 “6 ‘“ a 6 “ “ 

. G. Washington, A. Burrows, 7, 7, 7 25, 25, 25 
fancy work boxes, paper do, eames of different kinds, embroidering frames with can. | United States, (Britton ies “« 3g ‘ 42:Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
vass, col’d cotton, &c. Children’s games, perfumery and soaps of assorted qualities, | England > L Waite “ 19. “ 19. “ 19 « ou 7’ “ 9 
&c. &c. The public is respectfully invited to cal and examine the above stock pre- | q.° . Skids * |} «wes us mw gs) yg) us p ow ag 

, wien Materiel ? P. F. F. FRANCESCHI Garrick, \Skiddy, 25, 25, 25) 13, 13, I 
bn tg) + pi amet mae oi te Oxford, \J. Rathbone, .Nov.1, March 1,July 3] “ 19, 49, “ 21 

ec avtt 


299 1-2 Broadway 
ro THE HEIRS OF DANIEL McLAREN.—A legacy having been left tothe heirs 


Administrator, &c., of Geo. E. Harrison, deceased 
\ ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL.—Is situated on 





} 
the airiest spot, unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town in the British 
West Indies A lumited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and comfort may be the better attended to 
A Variety of SHELL WORK. and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropical 
Fruits, in wax, is always on hand. for Sale. 
| Nassau, New Pr lence, Oct. § Nov. 12-3 


| 


| 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations forpassengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ized at 


of Daniel McLaren, deceased, by the last will and testament of Geo. E. Harrison, | $100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
deceased, of Brandon, in the county of Prince George, iu the State of Virginia, notice | ng wines, stores, and bedding. 
is hereby given, that they come forward, without delay, and claim their said legacy Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responszbie for any letters, 
Mr. McLaren was a native of Scotland (it is believed of Perthshire)—was former | parcels,or packagessent by them. unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor. 
in the employment of Mr. Harrison as a manager, and died, after leaving his employ- | Agents forships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
ment, about the year 1828 or 29. Any person, who can give information in relationic | New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
the heirs aforesaid, will address me. at Peteraburg, Va GEO. K. TAYLOR. ? BARING, BROTYERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Noy. 12-2m. Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield. anc Pnited States, 


ROBERT KERMif&. N.Y. 
T. & |. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN @ Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., jew York. 
WM. & JAS.BROWN & Co., Liverpool 


January 14, * 
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lta alla itl 





